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How to Improve Poor Land. 


The Deer Oreek Farmers’ Club met Oc- 

tober 20th at Mr. James Lee’s near Thomas’ 

BE. Run. Messrs. Moores, Lochary and Rogers 
were appointed a committee to examine and 

report upon the condition of Mr. Lee’s farm 
and stock. Their report was complimen- 
tary in every respect. Mr. Lee’s farm con- 
(), Bi sists of 216 acres of highly improved land, 
: and being chiefly a grazing farm, 150 acres 
are in grass. Part of this is permanent pas- 
ture and has not been plowed for forty years. 
Mr. Lee lately sold a lot of fat cattle, some 
of which were shipped to Exsrope. The 
committee regarded this as a compliment to 
Harford county grazers, since a few years 
ago Harford could not raise corn enough to 
feed her people. Mr. James Lee has 80 head 
of stock cattle which are the finest ever seen 
in Harford. county. He has a number. of 
registered Short Horns and a pen of choice 
Berkshire swine. Mr. Lee raised 960 bush- 

tls of wheat on 80acres. He also farmed 200 

acres of laad in the neighborhood, his entire 

wheat crop on 68 acres being 1,927 bushels, 

f or over 28 bushels per acre. Mr. Moures, of 
the committee, said if he had the making of 

de- a farm he would make one like Mr. Lee’s. 
in, Ma Mr. Wm, Webster felt proad that there is |/ 
i such a farm in Harford county, and regarded 
it as a model, 
The subject. discussed was “ The best rota- 
’ tion of crops to improve poor land,” and our 
friend of the -digie gives the following 
me Teport : 

ae James Lee.—The. trouble with poor land 
is the lack of vegetable matter. You must 

f get that in the land in some way. In taking 





up poor land he would first plow it in the 


spring, sow buckwheat or early peas, turn 


them in late in the summer or in the fall and: 


sow wheat. If his bank account could stand 
it he would fertilize heavily and try to get 
a stand of clover. When you get land to 
growing clover there is not much trouble to 
impreve it. He would pasture the clever 
the first year, after it comes in bloom. 
Leave it on the ground two years and then 
plow it again for wheat, returning the straw 
immediately to the ground. . As soon as the 
land would grow corn he would plant it, get 
= stock to eat and tramp up the rough feed, 
7 returning the manure to the ground. His 

rotation would then be corn, wheat two 
A. years, clover, wheat and grass, leaving it in 

sod a length of time, for pasture. In apply- 

ing fertilizers would prefer to use them on 


Wheat, plowing early; sow bone immedi-” 


ately, broadcast, striking it in lightly with 
aharrow. He would apply barn yard man- 
ure to sed. For wheat it makes too much 
j straw, throwing the wheat down and killing 
the grass. 
Wm. T. Sawyer thought the best way 
D Would be to cultivate something that would 
be available for plant food and get the land 
in clover. Would apply bone early in the 
season and make a growth of clover, even if 
Rot strong. Cloyer will grow on thin land, 





His rotation is corn, two crops of wheat, 
followed by gras. He plows wheat stubble 








but heavy, clammy soils do not suit it well. 





to get it in god condition. Let the grass 
remain if he can four or five years, mowing 
the first year. Pasturing may set the grass 
better. ‘ 

Geo. E. Silver said the best .rotation he 
knew of to_make poor land fertile is barn- 
yard manure and bone dust. But the cost 
must be considered and farmers like to make 
the ground pay its way while improving it. 
We are limited, to a-certain extent, as 
to rotation.of crops, to corn, wheat, hay and 
grass.. Clover is a great help to the soil and 
on heayy clay soil it is cheaper than artificial 
manures. It is necessary to put the land in 
some crop and that depends on the ability to 
applymanure. His rotation would be corn, 
wheat, clover. Let the clover stand two 
years, top dress with plaster and put in the 
wheat. Follow with grass. Mow it one or 
two years, then pasture, occasionally top 
dressing. In this way the land can be 
brought to a good state of cultivation in a 
few years, and kept so. 

Judge Watters said he did not attach the 
same importance that many persons do to a 
systematic rotation of crops, We should 
manage lands so as to have it always in some | 
paring crop and plow to keep it la. thes eons 
dition. To make land rich . 
‘barn yard manure and bone Sust-40 sepply 
mineral maaures and organic matter. If he: 
had a poor land to improve he would first get 
it in condition to raise clover, then apply.a 
quick fertilizer, raise a crop of wheat and 
}etart grass to growing. Hecould sow clover, 
and when that was set would sow bone dust 
on it, letting it rst until nature dissolved 
the bone dust. It would then be ready to 
raise wheat or corn. By occasionally plow- 
ing down a crop of grass you supply organic 
matter and improve the soil. In using raw 
bone theory and practice both point te put- 
ting it on grase and let it lay a year. Better 
results are obtained in this than in any other 
way. Therotation must be varied according 
te circumstances. A grass set may fail and 
the field have to be plowed out of its order. 

John Moores believed that the system 
generally adopted here by farmers is the best, 
that is corn, wheat followed by the wheat 
again and grass. But with a poor farm 
and a poor farmer the best rotation is a puz- 
zle. With a sedge field farm he would first 
sow buckwheat, put the land in wheat 
the same fall, followed by wheat the next. 
year. Then sow in timothy, but the latter 
is not improving to land. 

Parker H. Lee said when he first took the 
farm on which he lives the land was very 
thin and nearly all in commons. He began 
with good plowing, and depended on clover 
and pasture to improve it-until lime came 
into use. Any Deer Creek land will improve 
by proper farming and keeping grass on it. 
If he intended to make a poor farm improve 
itself he would’ sow no grass but clover. 
Would mow the clover the first and pasture 
with sheep the second year. Then plow the 
clover under for corn, and follow with wheat 
and clover. 

R. John Rogets said that in taking up poor 















land he would like to get it in clover as soon 
as possible. The surest way to set clover is 





with oats. After sowing the oats sow the 
clover, giving the ground a brush with a 
harrow, and you will be pretty sure.to get a 
set. Use some fertilizer, even for oats, 
With @ good crop of clover as a starting 
point follow with wheat and clover again. 
There is a poor chance for corn on poor land, 
but wheat is more certain. With a free use 
of clover the land will improve. He had 
never found it possible to follow up-a strict 
rotation of crops. He asked if any one had 
found plewing buckwheat under beneficial. 

‘Thos, A. Hays said the best crop of wheat 
he ever raised was by plowing in buckwheat. 
Last year he sowed 4 acres of corn ground 
with peas, using some fertilizers.. They 
made arank growth which he plowed under 
and had an increased crop. The Gale is the 
only plow thet will turn under pea vines. 
Roll the ground and drill it, but don’t harrow 
it. Get the land in clover as soon as possible, 
and keep it in clover as lotig as youcan, __ 

Wm- Munnikhuyséen would try to get 
‘some kind of grass growing first and then 
use Oriole phosphate on wheat, following 
‘with clover... 

Thomas Lochary said that in bringing, up 
inoor lands be wonld try, to keep ip clover a4 


favor of making ground rich by resting it as 
ihe used ‘tebe. After land is in clover two 
years follow with corn and wheat, sowing. 
clover next spring. He has clover growing. 







three years out of four, and a crop.of wheat |) 


and corn every four years. Keep a little 
steck insummerand as much in winter as 
possible. Haul out the manure as soon as 
you can. 

Wm. D. Lee said if he had a poor farm 
and no outside means he. would run off and 
let somebody else improve it. Clover and 
commercial fertilizers should be used to 
begin with. 

Edward P. Moores said his rotation would 
be corn, followed by wheat two years in 
succession, then sow clover. Fertilize the 
corn and wheatas heavily as you can. Mow 
the clover the first year and pasture the 
second. If he wanted to plow he would try 
to put on a cevering of stable manure first. 

E. M. Allen said he never saw a crop of 
green clover plowed under fail to bring a 
good crop of wheat . Clover is a good ferti- 
lizer and is not used enough. 

John Moores said $10 worth of bone dust 
,would improve the land more than a ton of 
clover, which might be sold for $10. The. 
worst crop of wheat he ever had was from 
plowing under green clover. 

R. Harris Archer agreed with Mr. Moores 
in regard to plowing under green clover. 
If apply a half a ton of bone dust to a sedge 
field it will bring it up at once, but it is 
easicr to make poor land good than to make 
good land rich. 

Wm. F. Hays had tried to improve poor 
land by several plans. He had sowed buck- 
wheat, cutting it off and plowing it down, 
following with wheat. He ‘had also broken 
up lands in the fall, summer fallowed it, 


sowed wheat the next fall and grass seed on 


the wheat. He applied 400 Ibs. of bone dust 
and 60 Ibs. of Peruvian Guano. 
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Mr, Webster regarded clover as the basis of 
improvement to all the old farms of the 
country. He did not see why a farmer could 
not follow a rotation,and could judge from 
experience what crops. would best aid in 

the land. He referred to lands in 
the Forest that had-been made rich by put- 
ting the manure in one place, and claimed 
that any land could be made rich. 

Bennett H. Barnes said his experience 
with timothy hay differed so much from that 
of other members that he hesitated to express 
it, He had cleared a woods, ten years ago, 
plowed in the fall, the next spring planted it 
in corn, followed by buckwheat. and bone. 


| No fertilizer has been used on it but bone. 


Cloverseed has been sowed with timothy and 
never missedacrop. He believed land might 
be improved by cutting timothy. Pure bene 
will improve land without stable manure, 
but it is better to use stable manure with it. 

8. B. Silver, the president, said. he thought 


ita good plan to plewdown greemerops.. If 


he had a piece of poor land he would get it 
in clover. Pasturing. sheep on it would 


_| bring it up quicker and at less expense than 
janything else. When. the clover J ame 
gehen rould tak ite f RCE a ee 
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Technical Binoation for Farmens—Il. 


4K farmer needs ‘special education in soils, 
their capacity for different crops, aud the 
ronda Oy each kind. He needs it to 


show which kind of grain or grass these 


different soils will produce in the largest 
quantity at the least expense and which are 
best sx ‘to the climate of the particular 
section. Then he wants to know what par- 
ticular breed of horses, cattle, sheep or hogs 
can be most advantageously fed on these 
crops, And in addition, he wants to xnow 
the mdst economical and best. combination 
of them to produce the highest yield in a 
given time. 

Some combinations of fodd produce the 
most flesh; some-thé midst muscle, and 
others develop the bone. Again, some foods 
may be considered stimulants, inducing early 
growth. Others are equally potent but do 
not act so quickly. 

The use of these different foods is obvious. 
Slow growing ds require the one; thore 
of quick growth other. 

Again, the race-horse requires muscie, 
bone, wind. The coach-horse wind, bone, 
weight ; the furm-horse weight, bone, less of 
activity. One food will not do the best for 
them all. 

In cattle the same rule holds equally good. 
To raise beef cattle, workers or dairy ones, 
the same foods in the same quantities or of 
the same kinds will not answer. 

Heavy feeders, such as the beef _c:.ttle are, 
require rich pastures of good grass; the 
workers demand stronger and more concen- 
trated food, while the dairy ones require the 
choicest quality of both. 

The chemist can tell the best kind of food 
for these purposes, but the zoologist ‘the 
breed which responds best to them 
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These facts a technical education 
in these branches as modified by soil, climate 

Tf, as seems to be a fact, four-fifths of the 
grain of the union is produced on farms 
owned by the producer, and at least eighty- 
five per cent. on farms of one hundred acres 
or more, it becomes self evident that if their 
Children are ever educated in the profession 
of their fathers the course of instruction 
must be short, concise and practical. All 
branches not absolutely essential must be 
excluded. 

In looking over the studies of our so- 
called agrioultural colleges, one is struck by 
the length of their courses; a majority of 
them taking 4 years, many 8 years and a 
very few two years, 

One is still further struck with the amount 
of uscless studies thrust into their curri- 
cula: French, German, Spanish, English 
literature, history, navigation, rhetoric, logic, 
declamation, vocal culture, algebra, geome- 
try, plain and spherical trigonometry, 
mensuration, conic sections, differential and 
integral calculus, analytical geometry, prac- 
tical astronomy, mental and moral philoso- 
phy, constitutional law, political economy, 
civil engineering, mineralogy, geology, 
metallurgy, mines and mining, shades and 
shadows, perspective, drawing and perhaps 
Other branches. One institution requires 
its pupils at entrance to pass on “ algebra, 
geometry, plain trigonometry, arithmetic, 
mensuration, industrial drawing, geography, 
elements of botany, zoology, chemistry, 
physics and general history.” 

Now it is self-evident that a system of in- 
struction, so wide and so leng, cannot be 
availed of by farmer’s children cither now 
or in the near future, much as it may be 
desired by them. Time and money are both 
needed. Every one knows how few of the 
community now gef collegiate education. 
The wealth does not exist to give it. But 
the farmers are.the mass of the population, 
‘etd upon their integrity and their education 
hang the destinies of the nation. In the 
maddening race for wealth and social dis- 
tinction, they must win or perish. Their 
schools must be adapted to their needs, and 
their pockets. They must be directed, ar- 
ranged and controlled by those whose 
thorough acquaintance with farmers and 
farm-life will impel to newer and better 
methods of instruction. Theology, medi- 
cine and law take two years. There is no 
reason why all that the agriculturist really 
needs cannot be taught in one year or less. 
Oral instruction now pervades primary 
and normal schools, it is forcing its way into 
our higher colleges and universities. Casts, 
models, drawings, preparations of various 
kinds, the photograph aiding the hand, the 
eye and the microscope, all shorten the pro- 
cess of education. They are used every- 
where but in colleges devoted to agriculture. 

The truth is most of these institutions are 
presided over by college graduates who can- 
not lay aside the old methods there used, and 
who think the old way the best. They may 
aptly be compared to the man who prefers 
the sickle, self-binding, the flail, and an old- 
fashioned fan, to secure his wheat crop, to 
the reaper, hand-binder, steam-run thresher 
and cleaner of the present day, or to him 
who prefers to go to church on horseback 
with a child or two before him, while his 
wife, on a pillion behind, takes a few more, 
to the comfortable and inexpensive daytons 
of the present. 

We want. more of the practical, less 
theory; more acts, less words; in short a 
severe boiling down of the whole system of 
education to meet the imperative wants of 
farmers. Text-books there are in abundance 
which contain much that a farmer should 
know, but they lack brevity and conciseness. 
The hog-cholera and that of chickens here, 
the vine pest of France, the potato-rot of 
Europe, are all terrible lessons of want of 





knowledge on the part of farmers. Techni- 
cal education, giving better habits of ob- 
servation, would have deprived them of 
their terrors long ago. 

Let us hope that the day is not far distant 
when an improved system of technical 
education will place farmers in their true 
positien as the thinking, conservative ele- 
ment of community. 

With technical education widely diffused 
we should have larger crops, better breeds of 
stock, raised at less expense, more surplus 
to dispose of, hence more means, more time, 
and then a wider reaching and more ex- 
tended education for the sons and daughters 
of the soil. This thorough mastery of the 
great underlying principles of agriculture 
would give confidence, and most of all, self- 
respect. It would lead to careful observa- 
tion and earnest study. It would beget a 
taste for reading and independent. experi- 
ment. The agricultural papers would: no 
longer be the vehicle of the crude ideas of 
the mere theorist, but of the practical ex- 
perimenter. More is frequently learned by 
failure than by success. Successful military 
men ponder carefully the successes as well 
as the failures of chiefs in the art of war. 
Farmers need the same kind of record to 
study. All are too apt to overestimate the 
result of a single experiment to note and 
weigh correctly how much the special tem- 
perature and rain-fall of the season in- 
fluenced the result. It may have been the 
whole of it. The late Prof. Henry, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, pointed out years 
ago, in reference to the effect of the moon on 
the weather, that we recollect much more 
clearly and exactly at all times our hits than 
our misses. We cling with great teuacity 
to a single success; we abandon a failure at 
once, without studying the collateral cir- 
cumstances which produced it, and without 
reflecting that a life-time might not see 
such another combination of them. But 
this study involves winds, temperature, 
rain-fall, which cannot be e#fimated properly 
without thermometer, barometer, hygrome 
ter and ‘rain-gauge; instruments unknown 
to, and unused by the mass of farmers. 
They need the technical education which 
teaches that through their intelligent use 
success is achieved. They need the mathe- 
matical precision of the great French cook, 
Soyer, who prepared his tempting viands, 
thermometer and scales in hand. In short, 
they need a good technical education to 
achieve success and to avoid failure. 

Russum, Md. A. E. A. 





Agricultural Matters Abroad. 
(From our Correspondent in Paris.) 


Tue REARING OF CALVES FOR THE BUTCH- 
ER constitutes an important industry in 
France. Strange, while French farmers give 
only a secondary consideration to the selec- 
tion of parents in the breeding of horses, 
they seem to be convinced of the importance 
of such being good in the case of cattle. 
They have found out, that inferior stock 
does not pay ; such require more feeding and 
a longer time to arrive at maturity, while 
commanding a lower price, the flesh being 
less esteemed. If the calf be destined for 
reproduction, very great attention is given 
to its rearing, more particularly if it be « 
bull; then pure milk, and never substitutes, 
is given, and as much as it can take; suck- 
ling is encouraged as essential to develop- 
ment, and as the mother’s supply may be 
falling short as the calf increases in age, a 
second and even a third cow is pressed into 
the service. Where the bull promises to be 
a very choice animal, it is allowed to suckle 
till seven months old, and even longer. Then 
it receives the most succulent food in season. 
Under all circumstances fecd young stock 
generously ; stinting in food means stinting 
in growth. It should ever be kept in mind 
not to over-feed young bulls, as having too 





much flesh diminishes their powers of re- 
production, 

After calying, the mother is covered with 
a rug, and left undisturbed for two or three 
hours, at the expiration of which, she re- 
ceives a white drink of meal or bran. In 
some localities where the parturition has 
been fatiguing, two or three quarts of warm- 
ed wine are given. In the neighborhood of 
Lyons, every cow on calying receives four 
to five quarts of wine and one pound of 
toasted bread, and this ration is frequently 
repeated. two or three times in twenty-four 
hours. Professor Grogrier lays down, that 
& cow under such circumstarices can take 
fifteen quarts of wine a day without any in- 
jurious effects. Until the twelth day after 
calving, the cow is kept on a light diet. 

If a cow refuses to lick the calf when 
dropped, salt and crumbs of bread are dust- 
ed over it and then presented to the mother. 
Calves destined for the market are generally 
fed the first six weeks on unskimmed milk, 
if artificially reared. There are districts in 
France where calves intended for breeding 
or work, are never allowed to suckle; from the 
earliest moment they are induced to drink 
from the pail into which the milking has 
just been made. This process allows the 
milk of several cows to be utilized, of the 
employment of warmed skim milk, of cake, 
meals and hay-tea. If diarrhea in a light 
form appears, barley water often stops it. 

From two to three months is the usual 
time allowed for fattening calves. In Flan- 
ders, the milk is given three times a day, com- 
mencing with one quart, and ending with 
seven quarts per meal. Eggs are in many 
cases added and the soft part of bread 
crumbled. The eggs, given morning and 
evening, are broken up shells and all; they 
are reputed to keep away acidity of the 
stomach, perhaps by the lime of the shells; 
they facilitate digestion, and ward off diar- 
rheea, so frequent an accompaniment when 
meal or flour diet is much patronized. Butch- 
ers maintain, eggs enhance the quality of 
the flesh, diminishing at same time its redness. 
In the Beance, farmers add boiled ground or 
whole rice. 

In Flanders and the north of France, 
calves are fattened in narrow cribs, just like 
geese at Strasburg; these pens are two feet 
wide and five deep, and are portable. The 
litter is never removed, but renewed as re- 
quired. Decoctions of poppy heads are add- 
ed to the milk to induce the animal to sleep. 
At Dens, in Germany, M. Leyfarth gave his 
calves skim milk, and to represent the cream, 
three ounces daily, at rate of one ounce per 
repast of beef or mutton suet, lard, or turnip- 
seed oil; at the end of the fourth week the 
grease was reduced by one-half and replaced 
by cake and meal, and the veal was found to 
be as good as that produced from pure milk. 


Calves, fattened under the most favorable 
conditions, do not represent more than two 
sous per quart for the milk worked up. That 
industry does not pay near towns, or where 
butter and cheese-making, with pig-fatten- 
ing on the whey, etc., can be successfully 
practiced. It is an error to conclude that 
calves will increase in weight proportionate 
to their feeding. Thus, at its birth, a Dur- 
ham calf weighs 70 lbs., while a Schwitz 
calf—a race of cattle peculiar to that Swiss 
canton, the Tyroe, Bavaria, and at the east 
of France, will weigh 100 lbs. Yet the Dur- 
ham speeiily surpasses its rival, by its pre- 
cocity. ; 

Calves increase in weight daily, from the 
first to the eighteenth day, 42 ounces; from 
the 19th to the 25th day, 49 ounces; and 
from the 25th to the 35th day, 34 ounces. 
According to Broussingault, the average 
daily augmentation in weight is 38 ounces 
per 9 to 11 quarts of milk. Male put up 
about four ounces per day more flesh than 
female calves, but in any case the animal be- 
longing to the mest improved breed will ma- 
ture the quickest. The parts of the body of 
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the animal which develop most during thy 
first six months, that is, during the mi, 
feeding stage, are the chest and loins; th 
shape and the interior parts come next. 

In weaning calves, hay-tea enters largely 
as @ substitute for milk; then linseed-cake |! 
gruel,in Ruasia beer, is largely mixed with’ 
the milk, that which explains the enormoy 
size of the calves. Two pounds of hay ar 
steeped in nine quarts of warm water anj 
five quarts of the tea are estimated as equal 
to one quart of milk. 

In France, the preference is given to rear. 
ing calves in the air, instead of the house: 
the assimilation of the food is better effect. 
ed. Cake is considered to be efficacioy 
against black-leg, but it must form part of 
the permanent rations; in Nevergne, diarp 
hoa is cured by the yolks of eggs and rej 
wine; in Russia and Germany,a few spoonsfu) 
of rennet effects wonders ; in Belgium, calye 
are allowed to lick a lump of chalk, as sheep 
and cattle are rock salt; strong purgatives 
are rarely resorted to. However, in the 
Beance, where so much veal is reared, from 
two to two-and-a helf ounces of soluble 
cream of tartar, dissolved in four quarts of 
water and colored with honey, is a favorite 
receipt; administer the drink every hour, 
pending twelve to fifteen hours ; if colic ap- 
pears, add a little opium to the mixture. 

The Ensilage of green fodder being now 
an accepted fact and utility, the question is 
being discussed, is it possible, by the addi- 
tion of other matters, to augment the nutr- 
tive value of the maize so as to raise it to an 
equality with good hay. The latter, for ex. 
ample, represents one part of azotized to five 
of non-azotized matter, while for maize, the 
proportion is one toeight. In a word, ought 
we convert the silos into a kind of laborato- 
ry for the preparation of rations fermenting 
in common and rich, according as they may 
be specialiy destined, for milch cows, oxen 
and horses employed in labor, or cattle tied 
up for the butcher? 

Maize, that type of ensilage-forage, con- 
tains 80 per cent. of water; it is suggested 
that the addition of dry substances 1 
wheaten or other chaff, rape-pods, etc., would 
in absorbing part of this high percentage of 
humidity, become enriched with azote. Other 
advocate the addition of oil cakes, aftermath 
clovers, so difficult to secure in autumn. Ex- 
perience so far shows that it is better to mix 
thecake and chaff with the preserved maize, 
taken out for feeding, some twelve hours be- 
fore serving to the stock; the slight fermen- 
tation of the mixture will be the more re:- 
ished. Aftermath is suitable for mixing in 
the trench with maize ; but it must not touch 
the walls of the silo or trench, but be kept 
in the centre, well shaken out, so as to lie 
not in wisps or lumps, but layers. Beet 
pulp and distillery grains, have been mixed 
in the silo with maize advantageously. Ex- 
cept in the case of maize a little damaged or 
very wet, salt is unnecessary, but if added, 
14 Ibs. to the ton of green stuff will be sufi- 
cient. 





“ Jerseyman’s” Farming, 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Being a reader of your paper and seeing 
your request as to the “ Jerseyman’s” views 
of farming as an occupation, I endeavor to 
point out from a short experience a few 
errors of our friend. We, as farmers, agree 
that we learn as much from errors which are 
failures or a source of the same, as from our 
successes, 

In the first place, our friend has failed to 
give the distance of his market upon which 
his profit and success greatly depend. Thea 
he wished to be relieved of labor and wor 
rimentof mind. He has selected such things 
as are apt to worry a man’s mind and body 
too at times. In my estimation he would 
not be a farmer, a dairyman, or a small-frait 
grower; he would have just about enough 
of one to cripple the other. The small fruit 
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and dairy require a near market, or such ad- 
vantages as would amount to the same. 
They also require constant care, for it is the 
eyeof the owner that fatteneth the ox. Ac- 
cording to his plan there is no pasture for 
stock, nor any growing corn, both of which 
are very necessary on a farm. Then the 
potato crop requires too much labor for our 
friend. To make a long story short, he has 
divided his farm badly ; he re-seeds no grass 
jand; has averaged his crops, some far too 
low and some too high in yield and price. 
Also his hire is insufficient according to his 
arrangement of affairs. 

My idea of farming a farm of 100 acres 
(supposed to have plenty of timber land not 
included) only for an occupation and not 
for profit, beyond supporting my family and 
running the farm, is as follows: I would di- 
yide it in six fields of fifteen acres each, leav- 
ing ten acres for garden, orchard, etc. Fields 
to be worked on this scale, with improve- 
ment of land alwaysin view. Field No. 1, 
old pasture planted to corn; No. 2, pasture; 
No. 8, to mow second time; No. 4, to mow 
first time; No. 5, wheat; No. 6, potatoes, 
experimental plot and truck for family, with 
a surplus for sale to help to bear current ex- 
penses ; would keep four horses, one of which 
for driving, also to work at busy times ; two 
cows to supply family with milk and butter. 
A few stock cattle, five hogs for pork, one 
brood sow and poultry. Also would use all 
machinery that could be practically used. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Montgomery Co., Md., Oct. 26th, 1883. 





For ourselves, we would say to our cor- 
respondent “ Jerseyman” that farming oc- 
cupies pretty much the same position as 
other trades and professions. Because a. man 
is successful as a blacksmith or a broker, it 
does not follow that he will succeed as a 
farmer, any more than a successful farmer 
would succeed as a blacksmith or as a broker. 
One amateur says, “ I have seen a great deal 
of farming done, and am sure I know all 
about it.” So the farmer might say that he 
had seen the blacksmith work so often, he is 
sure he knows all about it. But when each 
takes the Other’s tools he finds that it takes 
something besides “ seeing” to make a black- 
smith or farmer. But, says one, “I do not J 
propose to handle the plow myself; I can 
employ the labor of those raised to the busi- 
ness, while I superintend.” So also might 
the farmer hiré blacksmiths and superintend 
the shops, but each would soon find that a 
little “know how” would add greatly to their 
success. Success in any business depends 
largely upon the man. Many men in other 
professions make capital farmers, as many 
farmers would make first-class merchants. 
The trouble with most inexperienced men 
who figure about the possibilities of farming 
is that they take for granted that their farm- 
ing and management will be much better 
than that of the most skillful of the men 
who have been farming all their lives, and 
they start out to be model farmers, without 
having learned the alphabet of the profession. 
Just as well might ene set up for a first class 
joiner who had never learned to handle a 
tip-saw. But te the man who has, like our 
correspondent “ Jerseyman,” been learning 
the alphabet of farming on a small piece of 
land and has a genuine love for farming, and 
has means enough to tide over the “ ifs” and 
“buts” of a few years “in the advanced 
class,” farming offers the happiest and best 
life left on this earth. He may not average 
two tons of hay per acre, and may often have 
to sell what he has for less than his estima- 
ted price, but if he is out of debt he is clear 
of all torments which assail the city man. He 
need care nothing for the “bears” among 
the Wall-street stock, so long as there are 
Rone to break in among his flocks, and the 
only “bulls” that need worry him are Jer- 
seys or other thoroughbreds, which are less 


Such a man, with the capital “ Jerseyman” 
names, ought to succeed, just asa man with 
like capital would succeed in any occupation 
to which he was adapted; no more, no less. 
In regard to “‘ Jerseyman’s” estimates : For 
this latitude, except on certain soils, his esti- 
mate of the average potato crop is probably 
too large, though it is sometimes doubled. 
But he has offset this by naming a price 
lower than the crop usually brings in our 
market. Experience shows that it takes re- 
markably good land to bring two tons of 
timothy hay per acre in fairly good seasons ; 
he had better take a ton and a half or even 
less as an average even on land worth $150 
per acre. -In regard to “ ensilage,” “ festina 
lente” is a good motto, and practical men 
are not yet unanimous as to the profit of the 
practice. On the whole, though the “ ifs” 
and “buts” don’t figure much in his esti- 
mates, “ Jerseyman’s” final balance is very 
reasonable, and ought to be made or even 
largely exceeded by a practical farmer on 
such a farm. But isit possible that ‘‘ Jersey- 
man” don’t mean to raise any Indian corn 
or wheat? And does he really propose to 
cultivate fifteen acres in small fruits with 
the labor of two men besides cultivating his 
other crops? “Jerseyman’s” figures might be 
gone over and a better piece of farming be 
done on paper; but “all’s well that ends 
well,” and as he has filled in the gaps on one 
side his ledger with over-estimates on the 
other, we can only say that with such a farm 
of No. 1 land and money to pay for Jerseys, 
and to build silos, he ought to succeed a 
great deal better than his balance sheet says. 
Eps. 


Baltimore County Clubs. 


The October meeting of the Gunpowder 
Agricultural Club was held at Mr. Edward 
Austen’s, near Glencoe. All the members 
but one were present, with a number of 
guests. Mr. John Crowther, Jr., was fore- 
man, and with an inspection committee, the, 
club viewed and admired the many substan- 
tial and convenient’ buildings and late im- 
provements, also the valuable stock, especial- 
ly the Jerseys, which are’ highly prized by 
Mr. Austen. His’thirty or more Shropshire 
sheep are beauties. The Cooley creamery at- 
tracted attention and its advantages. The 
new house now occupied by Mr. Conn, which 
was built according to Mr. Austen’s design, 
was well worthy of notice, and received de- 
serving praise. The crops were good and 
much land lies in grass, one hundred acres 
of which will be cut next year. Sixty acres 
of wheat and fifteen of rye have been sown. 
Another outbuilding, 80 feet long, will be 
erected. After the inspection, the club as, 
sembled in Mr. Austen’s residence, on the 
Fillston property. It is a handsome building 
and cannot be excelled in any respect by any 
in the county or State. A large and beauti- 
tul velvet like lawn with a perfect symmetri- 
cal hedge surrounds the dwelling. Every- 
thing about the premises reflect the greatest 
attention to beauty, neatness, convenience, 
health and happiness. Questions on the plant- 
ing and success of potato growing were 
asked. Mr. John Crowther was the most 
successful, he having grown at the rate of 300 
bushels to the acre. Hog cholera and other 
subjects were presented. The annual manure 
question, with any new experience in mak- 
ing, applying of the same, was the promi- 
nent subject of the evening. The club will 
meet next month at Mr. B. McLean Hardes- 
ty’s, when the subject,“How to perpetuate 
our meadows,” will be discussed. 

The Junior Gunpowder Club met on the 
20th inst., at Mr. William Brooks’. Mr. 
Chas. Price was foreman, and Mr. Granville 
Matthews, secretary. The principal question 
of the evening was “How should a young 
man, with $3,000, on beginning farm life, best 
apply it?” It brought forth many replies of 
interest. Mr. Samuel M. Price, a delegate 





ing visited the late Hagerstown Fair, said it 
much pleased with everything, except being 
crowded out of accommodations, he being re- 
quired, unexpectedly, on account of the 
numerous visitors, to return homeward. Mr. 


much improved. The next meeting of the 
club will be at the residence of Mr. Edwin 
Scott, Jr.— Baltimore County Union. 


Applying Manure on the Surface. 


No loss of importance occurs by escape of 
gases from manure lying on the surface of 
meadows or plowed ground. The manure 
may be spread on the land as soon as made, 
fresh from the stables, without losing any 
sensible portion of ammonia by evaporation. 
Manure from the yard or stables rarely con- 
tains such an amount of volatile fertilizing 
matter as should deter from spreading it 
broadcast on the surface when most conve- 
nient. Unless manure is very rich, as from 
grain-fed animals, and is in an active state 
of fermentation, hot and smoking, and ex- 
hales a distinct smell of hartshorn, there can 
be no loss from exposure, and in any case 
the loss will be less by spreading it over 
thinly than by dropping it in small heaps, 
because spreading means cooling and loss of 
fermentation. But manure, when properly 
handled, need not suffer any waste from 
evaporation. A moderaie and regulated 
heating of fresh manure results in the forma- 
tion of humic acid, which secures the am- 
monia from loss by evaporation. Surface 
manuring is especially effective on sandy 
soils, and a light dressing yearly is far more 
beneficial than heavy coatings once in three 
or four years, But the best results on sandy 
soils is when they are dressed with a com- 
post of manure and clayey muck —Rural 
World. ; 








’ A Significant Exhibit. 

* At the State Pair in Rochester, N. Y., was 
avery notable and unusual exhibit, from 
Geneva, made by the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. On plates side by side 
were shown ninety varieties of potatoes, 
each plate containing the entire product, 
large and small, sound or diseased, of a hill 
grown from a single eye, all planted on the 
same plot of ground, cut, planted, cultivated 
and in every way treated exactly alike. It 
was designed to, and did, show conclusively 
the productiveness and healthfulness as well 
as the market value of the several kinds, un- 
der similar conditions. While some varie- 
ties only produced one or two little worth- 
less tubers, others yielded all the way to six 
or seven large, smooth, fine potatoes; while 
some, while producing sufficient quantity, 
were nearly all small and unmarketable, 
others were all of a uniform and fine size; 
while some were entirely healthy, others 
were badly diseased, and some entirely 
worthless. It showed some loudly praised 
varieties that had been seld at high prices in 
their true light as great frauds. 

- If all varieties were to pass through a simi- 
lar trial before being offered for sale to the 
public, many thousands of hard-earned dol- 
lars would be saved, and much valuable 
time now wasted in testing inferior kinds. 
Such a course might be bad for the origina- 
tors and pushers of new sorts; it would be 
a great advantage to the general public. This 
exhibit attracted great attention and was 


carefully studied by thousands of the intel- 
ligent and careful farmers in attendance, and 
could not fail to be of great use asan object 
lesson to the potato wer. 

Dr. Sturtevant, the Director of the Station, 
and his attendants, were on hand and tire- 
less in their efforts to have all clearly under- 
stand the iesson, and they are entitled to 
much ‘praise for having made this very in- 
structive aieplay. I hope they may hereaf- 
ter not omit a similar display at each recur- 
ring State Fair, as these alone would be of 
more value to the New York farmers, than 


Brooks has less thun 100 acres and it is being |. 


A correspondent of the New York Z¥mes, 
whose experience agrees entirely with our 
own, relates it as follows concerning this 
“ novelty” of the seedsmen : nih 
“This bean (pronounced soya) is an East 
Indian leguminous plant, in habit much like 
the English field bean. It is very rich in 
legumin or vegetable albumen, and is used 
to make a substance like cheese and used for 
cheese by the Chinese. It is also the basis of 
a highly flavored sauce known as soy. Thus 
it has its uses, but as a fodder plant in this 
country it is not a success. It has been 
puffed to some extent for this purpose, but 
it may be classed among all the other nu- 
merous failures, as prickly comfrey, teosinte, 
pearl millet, and half a score of other frauds. 
There is nothing like corn, field corn or 
sweet corn, for afoddercrop. For instance, 
I sowed half a pint of soja beans on ten 
square rods of ground on the 15th of May, 
and on the same day planted just as many 
rows of evergreen sweet corn. The sweet 
corn has kept the house supplied with cook- 
ing ears; I have from this small plot a bush- 
el of seed and half a ton of stalks, which 
made the best of fodder. The soja beans are 
not yet in blossom, are three feet tall, and 
about one-quarter of an inch thick, and 
would make in all about 100 pounds of dry 
fodder. No more soja beans in mine, if you 
please.” 





Proceeds of the Cotton Crop. 


The largest amount of money ever realized 
from a year’s cotton crop, was realized in 
1875-6. This amount was $399,000,000. 
The number of bales was 4,600,000. Last 
year a crop of 6,900,000. brought $327,000,- 
000. Though in excess of the crop of ’75-6 
by 2,300,000, it. brought $72,000,000 less 
money. In 1880-1 a crop 600,000,000 
bales brought $336,000,000 or $9,000,000 in 
excess of last year, though there was 300, 
000 fewer bales of cotton sold: In: 1872'a 
crop of less than 4,000,000 bales brougnt 
more money than a crop of virtually 7,000- 
000 brought last year. 


«>. 
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Live Stock. 


Association of Effort in Promoting Im- 
proved Stock Breeding. 


Prof. F. A. Gulley, in the Southern Live 
Stock Journal, says: From 1865 to 1870, 
$500 would have bought the best Jersey 
cow in the country and considerable less 
would have taken the best bull. We now 
have a number for which $10,000 would be 
refused. But a few years ago most farmers 
would have scorned the idea of using a Jer- 
sey bull to grow dairy stock, and Holsteins, 
Herefords and the black muleys that now 
sell for hundreds and thousands per head, 
would have gone begging a long time for a 
hundred dollars or less. 

Why have they become popular? And we 
answer again because they have first, merit, 
and second, their merits have been laid before 
the people and a demand created by making 
certain men understand that it would be to 
their interest to improve their stock or 
become professional breeders. The “big ox 
show” started about 83 years since by the 
Collings, is still kept up and has, perhaps, 
done more than any other one thing to im- 
prove the stock of the country. Not one of 
the prominent breeds of cattle in the coun- 
try but has sufficient valuable qualities to 
make it profitable to breed in any State, if 
the breeders will organize and work together, 
and make the merits of their animals known. 
The greater the number of improved cattle 
in a State, of one breed, the better opportu- 
nity there is for all owners of other breeds 
to sell stock, if they have good stock, by ad- 
vertising. 

Ten head of Shorthorns, Deyons or Hol- 














dangerous than the Wall-street breed. 


from the Senior Club, was present, and hav- 


the entire cost of sustaining the station.— Zz. 


steins can be sold in Mississippi, to-day, 
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where one would “hang fire” if the Jersey 
men had not worked up the “stock fever.” 


The more competition the greater the 
demand for all. 

The man who stops to complain that an- 
other is doing him an injury by introducing 
and working up an interest in some other 
breed, is simply wasting time that should be 
employed in making people believe that he 
already has what they need. The association 
and combined effort of the Holstein impor- 
ters and breeders with the most extensive 
advertising through the papers and by ex- 
hibitions, has led to a careful inspection of 
the merits of the breed by thousands of men 
who would have neither known nor cared 
for this popular breed had not their attention 
been thus called to it. The merchant who is 
not a large advertiser carries on but a small 
business, no matter how good and cheap his 
wares. 

A breed of cattle possessing the good quali- 
ties of all known breeds, would not become 
popular without advertising. 





Contagious Diseases Among Domestic 
Stock. 


A convention of representatives of all clas- 
ses interested in the animal industries of the 
United States will be held in Chicago, Thurs- 
day and Friday, November 15, 16, 1883, for 
conference concerning contagious diseases 
among our domestic animals. 

In addition to addresses and reports, the 
following topics are proposed for discussion : 

1. The extent to which contagious diseases 
exist among domestic animals in this coun- 
try. 

2. The modes by which they are introdu- 
ced or disseminated. 

8. Methods by which they may be eradi- 
cated, or infected districts be isolated. 

4. The efficiency of existing legislation 
relative to such diseases. 

It is desired that this convention may be 
national and thoroughly representative in 
its character. The time ahd place have been 
selected for the convenience: of the large 
number of-those directly interested in the 
questions to be discussed, who are expected 
to be in attendance at the Annual Fat Stock 
Show under the auspices of the Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture, and meetings of a 
number of important live stock associations 
to be held during the continuance of this 
show. 

Agricultural, live stock and dairy associa- 
tions are invited by the U. 8. Commissioners 
of Agriculture to send representatives, and 
all persons interested in breeding, rearing, 
transporting, importing, or exporting any 
class of farm animals will be welcomed to 
the convention. 





Reflections on Heay 


gestions for 


My attention was lately called to the abun- 
dant enthusiasm of a writer over the very 
great improvement made in sheep in the past 
fifty years, and citing as instances the weight 
A Mich- 


Fleeces, and Sug- 
provement. 


of fleeces produced the past season. 
igan sheep had shorn a fleece of over 41 
pounds; a New York one, 40 pounds; a 
yearling, 32 pounds; and a ewe, one weigh- 
ing nearly 27 pounds, and the writer urged 
every one to try and produce “such wonder- 


fal fleeces.” I wonder if he did not know 
that fully seven-eighs of the very heavy 
fleeces are only grease, yolk and dirt, and 
two of these, grease and yolk, are produced 
at great expense to the vitality of the 
vheep; that it takes as much feed to produce 
four pounds of these utterly worthless pro- 
ducts as one pound of the finest wool, or two 
pounds of meat, and knowing this fact, that 
he did not frankiy say so in this article, I 
wonder how long the craze for wrinkles, 
grease and yolk will continue before some 
man will show sufficient independence, enter- 
prise and practical utility to strike out io a 


new departure and try what can be done in 
breeding sheep, first for grease, secondly for 
wool, and thirdly for meat. | 

Ot course I am aware that a certain quan- 
of grease and yolk are necessary for the best 
good of the wool sheep, to keep the wool in 
the finest condition, and to protect the sheep 
from the vicissitudes of the weather; but 
that six or seven pounds of these to the 
pound of wool are not necessary, is clearly 
proven by other breeds of sheep, and it is the 
absurdest kind of nonsense to extol such 
sheep as produce.so large a proportion of 
these,and urge people to breed them. I 
fully believe it is possible and very practica- 
ble to produce a staple longer, finer and 
stronger than any Merino wool now grown, 
and in twice the weight of pure wool to the 
fleece, and yet not to have it as now, so ut- 
terly buried in such a large proportion of 
grease and yolk that must all be cleaned out 
and wasted. It is folly to waste so much of 
the energies of the sheep in producing such 
worthless products, and great efforts should 
be made to change the fashion—for sheep 
breeding is largely a matter of fashion. The 
Sheep Breeders’ Association and State Agri- 
cultural Societies owe it themselves and the 
people to effect this change, and ought, by 
discrimination in prizes, to encourage the 
production of more wool and less grease ; yet 
what is the fact? I have examined a large 
number of premium lists, and they all offer 
liberal premiums for “fineness of fleece,” 
length of staple,” and for“ weight of fleece,” 
but not one of them for a largest proportion 
of cleansed wool to fleece produced. 

This is all wrong. Where $20 is offered 
as the ordinary premium, at least $100 should 
be offered for the ram or ewes producing the 
largest amount of cleansed fine wool having 
the greatest length of staple and fineness of 
fibre. Sucha premium as this, together with 
the honor of produeing such a sheep, would 
exert a powerful influence, and I am confi- 
dent would show immediate and good results. 


accomplished in the past fifty years, and 
there has certainly been great improvement’; 
the yield of wool has been doubled, and to- 
day American Merinos are greatly superior 
to any sheep in the world as wool producers ; 
but we should not be content with what has 
been done, and I fully believe, with our in- 
creased knowledge, twenty years or less of 
systematic breeding, in the right direction, 
and with the proper resalt in view, would 
give us a race of American Merinos truly 
worthy of the name, producing twice or more 
the yield of clean wool now grown and not 
one-half as much grease and yolk. What 
society and what man shall be the pioneers 
in this good work?—Oor. WN. Y. Tritune. 
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The Boar and his Keeping. 


Whether the pigs are intended for pork or 
for breeding purposes, the general care to be 
given the boar will be in either case about 
the same. From the time he is five months 
old he should be kept by himself. He should 
be provided with a comfortable shelter in an 
enclosure where he can have the exercise 
needed to keep him in a healthy and grow- 
ing condition while young. 

As a preventive of his becoming vicious or 
learning to break fences, it is best that a lot 
or other enclosure intervene between his own 
and that in which other hogs—particularly 
open sows—are allowed to run. If thus kept 
from the start,any ordinary fence will be 
sufficient. If by the neglect of this preven- 
tive he should acquire the habit of lifting 
gates and breaking fences, much trouble 
in restraining him may afterwards be expect- 
ed. In case he becomes bad in this way, a 
strong, close fence will be needed to confine 
him, and besides he should be treated to one 
or two rings in his nose. A part of an apple 
orchard, where the trees are so well grown 
that he can not injure them, say half an acre, 








bam proud of what Ameriean breeders have’ | 





or more,as convenience for fencing may allow, 
would make an excellent yard, affording both 
shade and pasturage. Where accomodations 
to this extent cannot be had, and the boar 
must be kept in a dry lot, let it be a yard 
adjoining the kitchen garden, in order that 
he may be conveniently supplied every day 
during the growing season with weeds and 


pests, are excellent food, and may as well be 
utilized in this way. He will be greatly ben- 
efited if sour milk and the best of the kitchen 
slops can be given him. He should, besides, 
have at all times a plentiful supply of good, 
fresh water.. His daily allowance of soaked 
oats or corn should be governed in amount 
by the quantity and richness of the supplies 
above mentioned, bearing in mind that he is 
now to be fed with a view to the most rapid 
growth consistent with sound health and 
the best possible physical development, 
rather than to be made fat. He should be 
fed all he will eat until a year old; but this 
cannot be done, and he kept in the thrifty 
growing condition to be desired, unless 
special care be taken in the manner of feed- 
ing; the kind as well as the quantity of feed 
being regulated by or changed according to 
the change ofseason. The young boar should 
not be put to service until he is eight months 
old. At this age it will be no injury to him 
if allowed to serve one sow a week, although 
he will get better pigs when a year or more 
old than at a yeunger age. When ten months 
old he may serve two sows each week, and 
when a year old, if properly cared for to that 
time, one every other day. When eighteen 
months old and over he may safely be allow- 
ed one sow a day, but must, in the meantime 
and when ‘in use, be well and regularly fed. 
As a rule, the boar is needed only fora 
month or two in the fall and again for seve- 
ral weeks in the spring. As it is usually de- 
sirable:to have the sows farrow as nearly as 
possible at the same time, the temptation is 
to crowd the service of the boar into the short- 
est time possible. When only a few sows 
are kept little harm can result. from this, but 
in large herds the advantage’gained by hav- 
ing the little pigs all of nearly one age, is at 
the expense of strong, healthy litters, that 
would mature to the best advantage, wheth- 
er as feeding hogs or as breeders. 

When a sow is to be served she should be 
turned into the lot with the boar, as it is usual- 
ly an easier matter to drive the sow away than 
to return the boar to his place. It is the 
general opinion among practical men thet 
one service only should be allowed. Two or 
more are not believed to be any more 


certain to result in numerous and healthy 

progeny than one, but are considered a useless 

ex ture of the strength and r of the 
The Swine Breeder's Man 





The Value of Pig Manure. 


There is much misconception in regard to 
the relative value of manure from different 
animals. It is often said that the manure of 
pigs is richer than that from cattle, horses, 
or sheep. , This is sometimes the case, and 
sometimes not. It depends entirely on the 
food. An animal does not “make manure” 
any more than a stove makes ashes, or a 
thrashing machine makes grain, chaff and 
straw. We feed a thrashing machine with 
a certain number of bundles of wheat, and 


get from it'a certain amount of grain, straw | 22 Pea stra 


and chaff—but the machine does not make 
them. It was all in the bundles, and the 
machine merely separated them. And so it 
is in the case of an animal. A pig has no 
more to do in making rich or poor manure, 
than a thrashing machine has in making 
white or red wheat. It depends entirely on 


—= 


But if a pig is fed on clover, and the sheep 
is fed on straw, the manure of the pig wij 
be by far the most valuable, simply becaug 
the clover contains a greater proportion of 
the more important elements of plant-food 
A ton of corn fed to a pig, will not give m. 
nure worth as much asa ton of clover-hay 
fed to a sheep, for the simple reason that, 
ton of clover hay contains more of th, 
valuable constituents of plant-food than, 
ton of corn. Buta ton of pig manure fron 
a corn-fed pig may be, and often is, worth 
more than a ton of sheep manure from 
sheep fed on clover hay. The explanation 
of these apparently contradictory statementy 
is this: A ton of corn contains more nutr. 
tious matter than a ton of clover. It cop. 
tains more starch and oil, and these ap 
digested and assimilated by the pig, and 
consequently there is a less quantity of 
matter to be voided as excrements. On th 
other hand, although a ton of clover contain 
a greater proportion of the more valuabk 
elements of plant-food than a ton of com, 
yet the clover does not contain nearly » 
much nutritious food as the corn. There is 
a large proportion of crude material that 
cannot be digested, and this is voided in th 
excrements; consequently, we get mor 
manure from the ton of clover-hay tha 
from a ton of corn. It isnot worth as much, 
weight for weight, but it is worth more ass 
whole, because there is more of it. In othe 
words, a ton of pig manure from corn may 
be worth as much agfin as a ton of sheep 
manure from clover hay; and, in point of 
fact, pig manure is ordinarily worth much 
more per ton than the manure from cows, 
horses or sheep. But, at the same time, itis 
equally true that, if the same food was fel 
to a sheep that we feed to the pig, the m- 
nure of the sheep would be equally valuable. 
Pig manure is usually more valuable, in 
proportion to its weight or bulk, than ori- 
nary farm-yard manure, because the pigs are 
fed on more nutritious food, or, in othe 
words, on food containing a less proportion 
of crude, indigestible matter, and cons 
quently we get less bulk of manure from the 
pig, but it is more valuable. But it iss 
grave error to suppose. that a pig will make 
better manure than a sheep, a cow, or 
horse. The following table, prepared ly 
Mr. Lawes, shows the average composition 
of different articles of food, together with 
the relative value of the manure made from 
the consumption of one ton of each food. 
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the food. There is little or no difference in 


the composition or value between the ma- 
nure of a pig fed on clover, and that of a 
sheep, or a cow, or a horse, fed on clover. 
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This table is of great value to the farmer. 
Hitherto, we have worked pretty much in 
the dark in regard to the profit or loss of 
fattening pigs. Many farmers contend that 
there is no profit in feeding hegr, whilé oth- 
ers claim that, when the manure is taken 
jnte consideration, there is no farm stock 
that pays 80 well. But it must be confessed 
that the wildést estimates are often made in 

to the value of the manure. By the 
aid of the above table it will not be difficult 
to form a pretty correct estimate of the val- 
ue of the manure from any given lot of pigs, 
provided the kind and amount of food con- 
sumed is known. Thas, if a pig was fed ex- 
cusively on corn from the time it was wean- 
ed until it had gained 350 pounds, it would 
est about 1500 Ibs. of corn. Now, as the 
manure from a ton of corn is worth $6.65, 
the manure from 1500 Ibs. is worth $4.99.— 
We may assume, therefore, that when pigs 
are fed on corn, in the production of every 
hundred pounds of pork, live weight, we get 
$142 worth of manure. Or, assuming that 
a fat pig will dress 80 per cent. of its live 
weight, we may conclude that in the pro- 
duction of every hundred pounds of pork, 
we get manure worth $1.78. In other words 
in calculating the profit or loss of feeding 
pigs on corn, we may add 1% cents per Ib. 
(in gold), to the price of the pork for the 
yalue of the manure obtained. On the other 
hand, if the pigs are fed on peas, we get ma- 
nure worth more than twice as much, and 
may add 34 cents a pound to the price of the 
pork for the value of the manure made in its 
production. In this case, if pork sells for 7 
cents per pound, we may calculate for every 
dollar's worth of pork sold, we have 50 
cents worth of manure; or, if the pork 
sells for 104 cents per pound, for every dol- 
lar’s worth of pork sold have 33 cents werth 
of manure in the pig pen. Boussingault 
states that pigs from 5 to 6 months old will 
eat 19 lbs. of green clover per day—equal to 
about 5 Ibs. of clover hay each. On such 
food we may safely calculate that a good pig 
will gain a half pound of pork a day ; and if 
80, a pig that would dress 200 lbs would have 
eaten green clover equal to one ton of clover 
hay; and as the manure from a ton of clover 
bay is worth $9.64, we may calculate that 
every hundred pounds of pork so produced, 
leaves us $4.82 worth of manure. When 
pigs are fed skimmed milk, we shall probably 
not be far wrong in estimating that the ma- 
nure made in producing 100 lbs. of pork is 
worth $5.00 Taking these estimates to- 
gether, and striking a mean, we have the 


following result; 
Value of manure in producing 100 Ibs. 

of pork from Indian Corn......ss.e.eeseee 
Value cf manure in producing 100 ibs, 

of pork from Sesevereccere sseeeceeeess 
Value of manure in producing 100 lbs. 

of pork from Clover........sesseseesesereee 
Value of manure in producing 100 ibs, 

of pork from Skimmed Milk 


Ce eeeeeetereee 


Average of the whole 

In other words, where pigs are fed on clo- 
ver and skimmed milk during the summer, 
and are afterwards fattened off half peas and 
corn, we may calculate that every pound of 
pork sold, leaves on the farm 3$cents worth 
of manure. It must be berne in mind that 
these are gold prices, and also that this is 
merely the value of the manure made by the 
pigs from the food consumed. The litter and 
other materials thrown into the pen have not 
been taken into the account. The pig can- 
not be credited with the manure so obtained. 
If we throw into the pen 100 Ibs. pea or 
bean-straw, we add about 19 cents to the 
value of the manure heap; but this is not 
derived from the pig, but from the straw; 
and so it is with anything else thrown into 
the pen. The pig converts it into manure, 
but adds nothing to its value. The pig cre- 
ates nothing. Whatever of value there is in 
the manure heap is derived from the food 
Consumed, and from the materials used as lit- 
Yer. And yet it is nevertheless trite, that we 
can obtain from the pig pens large amount 
Yf Valuable ujanute that btHefwite would He 





wasted. On farms, we have seldom time to 
attend tosuch matters,and there is not as great 
a necessity for it; but persons who have 
only a garden or a small place, should have a 
pig pen, with a small yard attached, into 
which all the refusc material of the garden 
can be conveniently thrown—such as the 
clippings of the lawn, weed, potato tops, the 
pea and bean haulm, leaves, ‘coal ashes, the 
loose dirt that is raked up in the garden 
beds, alleys, and walks, and the thousand and 
one things that we denominate rubbish. 
The whole of it should go into the yard at- 
tached to the pig pen. Thisis a much bet- 
ter way of disposing of it, than endeavoring 
to make a “ compost heap.”* With such a 
yard, there never need be any trouble in de- 
termining where the material in the wheel- 
barrow should be emptied. You have a place 
for all rubbish that is lying around/loose, and 
it will be an easy matter to keep thé premises 
neat and clean. “But oh, the sthell!” ex- 
claims a gentleman whd let his Irish coach- 
man keep a pig, “I cannot endure it” True; 
but this is the fault of the man, and not of 
the pig. A respectable well brodght up pig 
is the cleanest of our domesti¢animals. Let 
him be washed once a week, and iet plenty 
of dry earth, or soil of any kind, be scattered 
freely and frequently about the péhand yard, 
and all trouble from this soufce ‘will cease, 
and the pig, if well bred, and well’ fed,, will 
become one of the most popular features of 
the establishment, and he will be profitable 
also. He will pay in using up thé refuse 
from the house and from the garden; pay in 
delicious hams, spare ribs, and tenderloin; 
pay in firm, white sweet lard; and above all, 
he will pay in furnishing a large, rich compost 
for the garden, which with the addition of a 
little super-phosphate and guano, will pay 
deuble and treble in the abundance of crisp 
vegetables and well developed -fruit. The 
main point in managing @ pig peh in such a 
case is, to furnish an abundagece of earth to 
keép it clean. The pigs will root itover and 
mix it'with themanure. The earth especial- 
ly if of sandy nature, will at once favor de” 
composition and absorb the gases, and they 
in their turn will develop the plant-food in 
the soil, and we get a large quantity of ma- 
nure that is free from smell, and not unpleas- 
ant to work over er use in the garden. 
Where horses are kept, the refuse litter from 
the stables should be thrown into the pig pen. 
Horse manure is apt to ferment too rapidly, 
while pig manure is very sluggish. Mixing 
the two together improves both; and besides, 
the horse manure, when dry, makes a good 
bed for the pigs, and saves litter. For gar- 
den vegetables, rich manure is especially 
valuable. It is desirable to concetitrate the 
manure as much as possible. We do this by 
fermentation, which reduces the bulk, and 
at the same time’ renders the plant-food 
in the manure more immediately available. 
The plan here suggested, of throwing the dry 
manure from the horse stables into the pig 
pen, will tend still more to concentrate the 
manure. Pigs void large quantities of liquid, 
which contains nearly all the nitrogen of the 
food. The horse manure will absorb: this, 
and, of course, we get 2 much more concen- 
trated manure from the pig pen than when 
straw alone is used for bedding. We may 
not get any more plani-food from the two- 
combined than we should if the dropping 
from the stables and from the pig pen were 
used separately, but we get in more concen- 
trated form and in a more available condi- 
tion; and this isa point of far greater im- 
portance than is usually supposed. We are 
inclined to believe that many of the diseases 
which affect vegetables in our old gardens are 
caused, or at least increased, by the excessive 
accumulation of carbonaceous matter in the 
soil, caused by the frequent use of manure de- 
ficient in phosphoric acid, potash ammonia. 
The manure from a pig pen littered with 
horse droppings, thoroughly decomposed and 
tmixed with earth, Would furtiish gatded 
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vegetable condition, and there would be less 
tity of poor manure was frequently used. 
On many farms half the value of the manure 
made by pigs is wasted. There is no part 
of the establishment so miserably managed 
as the pig pen. It is often nething more 
than a pen of rails, with a little hovel in one 
corner, covered with corn-stalks, or straw, 
and the pigs are left to eat the corn on the 
ground, and wallow in mud and filth. If 
pork can be made at a profit in this way, it 
must be a goed business when conducted 
properly.— From Harris On the Pig. 


‘Inflammation of the Udder; so-called 





The cause of garget in the cow are princi- 
pally improper treatment after calving, ex- 
posure to cold and wet, the leaving of por- 
tions or dregs of the milk undrawn at the 
time of milking, a habit of lying in such a 
posture as to crush the udder, and the allow- 
ing of the animal to acquire an unduly plump 
and fat condition, especially at a time of hot 
and sultry weather. The causes in the ewe 
are similar; through the chief are wet lair, 
hard pasture, the removal of one of twin 
lambs frem suckling, and various kinds of 
constitutional derangement. 

An udder effected with garget may suffer 
in either one or more quarters; it swells, 
hardens, becomes knotty, has more heat than 
in a state of health, and appears to be much 
pained when pressed. The secretion of milk 
either lessens and becomes mingled with 
blood acd pus, or is entirely arrested and 
gives place to suppuration, and in very bad 
cases to gangrene. The hinder extremities, 
particularly about the fetlocks, the hock, and 
the hip joint, in many instances, sympathize 
with the udder, and undergo so much swell- 
ing and inflammation as to prevent the ani- 
mal from rising, except with great difficulty, 
or even from rising at all, or most from 
moving. The system in the ewe are similar, 
bat; in the mostwases,they are both veryi| 
sudden and exceedingly violent, and may 
raise such a gangrene as will prove fatal to 
the animal within twenty-four hours of the 
commencement of the attack: The symptoms 
in the heifer are comparatively gentle, and 
have been supposed to resemble those of 
rheumatism in the human subject, and are 
removable by means of the simple and natu- 
ral remedy of dry pasturage and clean bed- 
ding. 

A cow attacked with garget must be kept 
in the stable and have a dry, soft bedding; 
she ought to be fed for a day or two on 
mashes, with a little hay, and when she be- 
comes well enough to leave the stable, she 
ought to be turned on quite dry, and rather 
short pasture. If the attack he slight, she 
should have her udder subjected to friction 
and sucked at the unrestrained will of the 
calf; if it has a decidedly inflammatory 
character, and be accompanied with fever 
and loss of appetite, she should have a dose 
of physic, and have her udder abundantly 
fomented with hot water, be thoroughly 
milked thrice a day, have a quantity of 
camphorated mercurial ointment rubbed well 
into the udder after each milking, and wash- 
ed off again with warm water immediately 
before the next milking. If the hardening 
proves obstinate, an iodine ointment, com- 
posed of lard and hydriodate of potash, must 
be substituted for the camphorated mercu- 
rial ointment; and if gangrene sets in and 
developes a putrifying ulcer, the sore must 
be well cleansed with warm water and free- 
ly washed with a week solution of cholride 
of lime till the gangrenous matter be con- 
sidetably reduced, and then alternately dress- 
ed with Friar’s balsam, and washed with the 
solution of chloride of lime, till the gangre- 
nous matter wholly disappears. If indutation 
and chrenic enlargement, ed by 


after all the inflammatory action has been 
subdued the iodine of potash must continue 
to be applied in the form of ointment, and, if 
need be, internally administered in some 
other form. The proper treatment of the 
gargeted ewe isin all respects similar to that 
of a gargeted cow.—Prairie Farmer. ~ 





Bure anp Se.iine Srock.—Baying 
and selling stock is an important part of 
every farmer’s business, even in sections 
where stock breeding is not a specialty. It 
requires a good deal of judgment to do this 
successfully, and this will be only acquired 
by experience and the use of scales to weigh 
the stock occasionally. With some experi- 
ence a farmer can learn to judge weighis of 
cattle or other farm stock away from home,. 
while his own may be weighed as often as 
he chooses. Even if the stock are not to be 
sold, it is very convenient for farmers to have 
scales, that they may know the comparative 
results of feeding different kinds of food.— 
Farmer’s Home Journal. 


The Dairy. 


Common or Native Cows. 








Scarcely a man, old or young, says Zhe 
Dairy, ever hears of a notable thing done 
but he thinks to himself, “ I could have done 
that.” It is either want of opportunity or 
absence of thought in that particular direc- 
tion, and the latter is by far more frequent 
than the former. A genius—or what is pre- 
cisely the same thing; a successful man— 
makes his own opportunities. He gives his 
mind to his special idea, cultivates it, perfects 
it, and finds a place for it at once. It is pre- 
cisely thus with regard to the improvement 
of ourlive stock. Let us take theshorthorns 
as representing the beef cattle, and the Jer- 
‘seys as the type of dairy stock. These breeds 
have both been made. At one time they 
were the common races of their locality— 
scrubs, just as we call our common stock. 
|, Bat men conceived the ides of improving 
‘them. Bates and his neighbors in the North 
of England bred the shorthorns, and a few 
farmers in the little Island of Jersey cultiva- 
ted that race. And now these two breeds 
are the most noted and valued of cattle. It 
will not do to despise popularity. There is 
something always back of success in every- 
thing ; and it is wholly wrong to think the 
men who have paid thousands of dollars for 
Shorthorns and Jerseys were fools from’ 
whom their money was parted with prover- 
bial haste. That is not the way of the world. 
And every farmer may learn a lesson from 
the facts and the suggestions which we have 
offered. Wehaveareally excellent “ native” 
race of cattle, which we in our carelessness, 
not to say ignorance, are content to call 
“scrubs.” But like the modest, retiring far- 
mer who is rarely seen or heard of, but whose 
work keeps the world egoing. these scrub 
cows are doing a vast work. ‘They produce 
every year a thousand million pounds of 
butter and four hundred million pounds of 
cheese and yet no one has ever taken them— 
“by the hand,” we were about to say—with 
an intention of elevating and bettering their 
position in life. But noble blood flows in 
their veins; the best of it, for out of it have 
come all the noted breeds. And it is quite 
as amenable as theirstoimprovement. Here 
is a vast field for cultivation. And any far- 
mer who gives his mind perseveringly to the 
pursuit can do what others have done, and 
make a great improvement in our native race. 

He can select the best and bring in new 
blood for the best animals he can find, and 

veringly stick to his work, never look- 

back, and gaining a little every year, 
until he doubles the product of his cows, 
This is not difficult to do if the right way is 
taken. The way we have been pursuing has 
been the wrong one. No matter what ani- 
mal is used when a calf is wanted, the cow 
will milk and the calf is deaconed Or vealed. 
It is a grand record of our despised scrubs 
that in spite of such treatment they are still 
fairly good cows on the average. And they 
deserve better treatment, and will well repay 


every farmer or dairyman who will give them 





accutitpani 
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What One Cow will do. 


A garden of one acre may be kept richly 
manured by the droppings of one cow. For 
five years past I have reserved one pet Jersey 
cow for the use of the house, and have kept 
her up in a stable near the house and fed her 
upon the lawn-mowings and a small plot of 
grass, with the vegetable waste of the house 
and garden. The produce ofthe acre is more 
than sufficient to feed the cow the year round 
with the help of four quarts daily of feed. 
This amounts to about one ton per year, 
costing about $25. I estimate the milk, 
cream, and butter of a good cow to be worth 
to a family $100 a year. That is, it would 
cost that sum to purchase the amount of 
these used in the family. There will bea 
surplus of milk or butter to be sold equiva- 
lent to a further sum of $50. The manure 
for one acre cf garden will pay well for the 
labor of attending to the cow, and in ten 
years will pay for the cow besides. So that 
a@ good cow, when well cared for, will pro- 
duce in ten years the actual sum of $1,000, 
besides paying for herself, her feed, and at- 
tention. Then there will be eight calves 
besides and skimmed milk and butter-milk 
to partly. feed a pig or a ffock of poultry. 
And then the comfort and pleasure of it. 

I am already feeding down a small piece 
orchard grass under some apple trees the 
third time, by tethering the cow upon it. 
Some of the grass I have just cut the second 
time and some will give a third cutting. 
Fifty rows of sweet corn are now beginning 
to yield boiling ears and the stalk and husk 
go to the cow. There are pea-vines, beet- 
tops, small potatoes, and other wastes to help 
feed the cow luxuriously, and in this way 
the family cow may be kept in abundance 
throughout the year, while her manure will 
keep the wholeacre growing richer every year 
and will provide a liberal quantity for the 
flower-beds and the drawf pears on the lawn. 
A very large quantity on the best manure is 
made by throwing the weeds with all the soil 
attached. to them, the leaves that are 
raked up,and the wood ashes from the house, 
together with as much soil as may be needed 
into to a shallow pit in the cowyard and 
leading the drainage from the manure gutter 
intoit. Ifa farm were only managed as one 
manages the garden, every acre might easily 
pay a hundred dollars; but the labor is not 
tobe had, and one pair of hands cannot de 
it for more than five or six acres. But the 
time will come when it must be done; when 
the land becomes fully occupied and this 
great country has its 500,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, a number which it can sustain with the 
greatest ease with a thorough system of cul- 
tivation.—Oor. NV. ¥. Times. 


The Holstein. 

The Holstein, says the Western Rural, is a 
most bountiful milk producer, and there is 
no better milk in the world for the cheese 
maker. In addition to this, the breed yields 
profitably on the block. What more need a 
breed possess to give it standing and to re- 
commend it to a class that is so large that 
the Holstein breeders cannot supply it. She 
is under no necessity of making any claims 
as to merits which she does not possess. If 
one of our subscribers were to write us ask- 
ing if the Holstein were a first class cow, we 
should answer yes. If he were to further 
ask, if we would advise him to breed Holstein 
we would give an affirmative answer, for we 
know that for general purposes she is a very 
superior cow. But if he were to ask if she 
was the best butter producer, we should an- 
swer no, and no Holstein breeders would 
honestly object to the answer. If a farm- 
er desires a very large quantity of milk, for 
itself, or if the dairyman wishes milk for 
making cheese, unquestionably the Holstein 
is the cow he wants. If he wishes 4 uni- 
formerly fine article of butter, or a large 








quantity of butter. he will find other cows 
that will suit him better. If this were not 
true, we should have in one breed of cattle 
all that any of uscould desire, and we have 
no such breed yet. Our cattle possess differ- 
ent merits, and if we accord to the Holstein 
as large an aggregate of merits as any breed 
possesses, it ought to be sufficient. 

Their large compact frame recommends 
them for beef very highly, and in every par- 
ticular, except as here noted, they are a 
model animal. *Those who breed them can 
well be proud of the Holsteins, and indepen- 
dent of any extravagant claims, or unseem- 
ly booming, they cannot help growing in 
popularity. Their color is black and white, 
and recommends them or not, according to 
the fancy of the individual. To us the 
markings of the Holstein are pleasent. But 
after all color amounts to little, except as it 
may indicate the disposition of the animal, 
and some assert that it does, though we are 
not fully prepared to endorse the theory. All 
the consideration that color is legitimately 
entitled to, is whether it pleases us or not. 
When it is possible a man had better have 
about him what he regards as beautiful. It 
will at least be a source of satisfaction to him. 
But paying for color for any other purpose, 
is nonsense, though a vast deal of money has 
been paid for white and peculiarly colored 
noses. 

Forkine-Urp THE GARDEN.—Gardeners 
understand the good effect turning up the 
soil late in the Fall has upon the next year’s 
crops, says the Germantown Telegraph, but 
there are many others—those who have small 
gardens, and in this class are many well-to- 
do farmers—who, by neglecting this work, 
only raise halfa crop of vegetables, and these 
of an inferior quality, and then they wonder 
why their more knowing neighbors do so 
much better. Hence we cannot too often 
repeat the advice that if they will use the 
garden fork and turn the soil up full fork deep 
late in November, allowing it to remain in 
lumps all Winter exposed to the frost, it will 
have much to do in putting the ground in; 
excellent condition,and tend greatty to add to 
next year’s crops. This is especially the 
case where the ground is not so treated at all; 
but we would mention that to do this once 
in two or three years, instead of every year, 
as some gardeners do, will produce equally 
good effect. Gardens and especially old 
ones should be limed about once in five 
years, though but lightly, say at about the 
rate of thirty bushels to the acre, and lightly 
salted every year at the rate of from six to 
eight bushels per acre, applying it evenly to 
avoid injury. Keep the salt from coming in 
contact with box-edging and all other ever- 
greens, very small trees, etc. Such a course 
will recuperate your old gardens in a sur- 
prizing manner. 





Miix DarryMEN should be the most in- 
dependent of all classes of industry. It is so 
easy for those in any one locality to be 
associated and to have an agent of the associ- 
ation at the point of sale to dispose of the milk. 
The channels through which milk flows into 
the large markets are now so well settled and 
worn, that it would be impossibe to procure 
a supply from other sources. Ifthe milk 
producers were united, they could control 
everything. By having a creamery in the 
city to take the surplus milk and turn it into 
butter or cheese, they could divert any part 
of the product which might be desired, and 
so keep a perfect balance between the de- 
mand aud the supply. By having creame- 
ries of their own at home they could work 
up the whole product when desirable, and so 
wholly stop the flow to the city market. 
Why they should consent to be cheated, or 
defrauded, or controlled in any way seems to 
be incomprehensible, unless they were whol- 
ly without organization. With a proper or- 
ganization they could control everything 
their own way.—The Datry. 





Poultry Yard. 
The Several Breeds of Geese. 


While many people keep geese in all parts 
of this country, many more would keep this 
profitable sort of live stock, we know, if 
if they only knew how very profitable the 
improved varieties are when kept under sen- 
sible management. But.it is not ofthe qual- 
ities of geese in general or indivdually, or of 
the profits to be realized by cultivating them, 
that we write now, but of the different varie- 
ties of geese do we wish to speak. 

The Embden geese are the largest white 
varieties of the goose family. They are near- 
ly if not quite as large as the Toulouse which 
celebrated the country over for their immense 
size. Embden geese are splendid for feathers. 
they have many admirers among those who 
yearly sell feathers in the city markets. 
Their feathers are fine and fluffy, and an in- 
credible quantity of them,too. Not that the 
white feathers are any softer than any other 
kind, but that this goose carries such a fine 
lot of them and they look so nice and clean 
that one longs to have enough, at least, to fill 
a pillow to rest his weary head upon. They 
mature quickly, are hardy, fair layers, and 
taken all in all,are well worthy of the atten- 
tion of all who have a suitable place for 
keeping geese. 

Toulouse geese, as is evident from the 
name, are of French origination, and are 
one of the heavy weights among water fowls. 
They are a gray goose in general color. 
More particularly speaking, however, they 
have a dark head, neck and back; under 
parts of body, wings and neck, a light gray. 
The Toulous area “low down” goose, if there 
is such a thing as a goose being “low down.” 

When well grown and in good flesh their 
under parts nearly touch the ground. Pairs 
of these geese will weigh forty pounds or 


; more when only in moderate flesh. The 


Toulouse is a pretty good layer, and a very 
good hatcher and mother. Some care is ne- 
cessaay in feeding or they will be made too fat 
to either lay or hatch good. 

Toulouse geese can be kept without any 
more water than they need to drink, although 
they, like all other water fowls, will thrive 
better if they had a pond large enough to take 
a good bath in occasionally. Grass, nice, 
fresh, short grass, is the principal food of 
these geese from the time snow leaves the 
hills untill it comes again. These geese ure 
just the right size to market in the early 
winter. They will have attained a good size, 
and be, withal, so full and plump that they 
never lay in the market long. 

African geese are the largest of all our 
geese, and, we may safely say, the rarest, too. 
They, like the Toulouse, are a grey goose, 
with the general characteristics of all grey 
geese darker above than below. They have 
a heavy dewlap under the throat which gives 
them an odd appearance. They are but in- 
different layers, and on this account with the 
very high price that is asked for a pair, 
doubtless, is the reason of thescarcity. They 
are said te be a very toothsome bird, and 
certainly there is enongh of them. Their 
laying qualities could be improved no doubt, 
were they selected and bred with an eye to 
that point, instead of sacrificing all to color 
and size. 

The brown and the white China geese are 
great favorites on account of their laying 
qualities. Geese of these varietics will lay an 
incredible number of eggs in a single year. 
Somewhere we have seen where some white 
China geese were credited with laying in the 
early winter. How that was, we could not 
say; but it is an undisputed fact that they 
are the best of all geese as layers. China 
geese are not large when compared with 
Toulouse, Embden, or African geese ; but are 
about the size, or, perhaps, a little larger, 
then common geese. Both of the China 
geese have large knobs on their bills at the 





base, the same as the African. These goog 
are very noisy. They are as good as, 
watch-dog to keep away thieves of all kind, 
but on this same account (their noisy squal, 
ling) they are not fancied by many. They 
would be a good variety to cross on the com. 
mon breed of geese to increase egg produc. 
tion. 

Egyptian geese are the most . beautiful of 
all the geese family. They are in shape 
rather long and slender, body more likes 
very thin duck than like a geose’s; long legs; 
long tail; and very long strong wings, 
They are a greyish color above, breast grey. 
ish, under part of body buff or yellowish in 
color,‘and all pencilled with black. Tail pure 
black in color; eyes red; a chestnut patch 
on each side of the face, and a large patch of 
the same color on the breast. These geese are 
strong on the wing, and move through the 
air without any of the antics shown by the 
more clumsy breeds when they essay to fly, 
They usually roost in trees, or if they are 
housed up, they delight to havea high perch, 
Egyptian geese are certainly worthy of being 
more generously cultivated, for their orns- 
mental qualities, if they had nothing to re. 
commend them. 

The Danubian or Sabastapool geese are 
among geese what. the silky fowl is among 
chickens. They are pure white in color, 
medium in size, and would be no curiosity 
whatever were it not for their beautiful feath- 
ers. From their back, side and tail, long 
feathers, curled like a lad’s plume, flaunt 
gracefully. They are certainly unique, 
which is the same thing as saying that they 
will always have admirers. 

Canada, or wild geese, are the well-known 
variety that every fal] and spring passes over 
our heads, uttering their "honk hawk 
e-honk,” that electrical sound that makes the 
blood of the bay shooter shoot with quivering 
pulsation through his veins. These geese 
have been domesticated, and are bred in many 
of the States,and also in Canada. In color 
they are grey and white. In size they are 
much larger than the average of common 
geese. They do hot lay until three years old, 
which is an objection, and a serious one as 
regards their future popularity. They have 
been crossed with the common goose, pro- 
ducing mules, which we, believe, are always 
sterile. The wild, goose is a delicate and 
toothsome bird when killed before he be- 
comes a legal voter, or years to that effect. 
—Poultry Messenger. 


Horticulture. 
The Orchard and Fruit Garden—November. 


Young apple and pear trees should be 
looked after and all weeds and grass that 
may have escaped the hoes during the latter 
part of the summer, removed from about 
them for some several feet distant on all 
sides from the collars of the trees, so that no 
harbor may be left for mice near the trees; 
these little animals, when pressed by hunger 
during the winter months, do a vast amount 
of injury by gnawing the bark off of the 
roots and collars of fruit trees; especially is 
this the case in light soils, and if weeds or 
grass should be left to grow near such trees 
and rob them of the soil’s fertility, it will 
likely add further injury to the trees to 
leave such rubbish remain about them dur- 
ing winter. 

The impression prevails to some extent, 
that late planting of trees in the fall is 
usually attended with unsatisfactory results; 
this however, is certainly not supported by 
judicious practice. Of course it will not do 
to expose the roots in freezing weather, 
neither can planting be properly performed 
when the soil is excessively wet; but during 
mild open weather any time from this until 
spring, when the soil is clear of frost and 
otherwise in good order, planting can be 
done as successfully as any other time. If 
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trees are ordered from a distance and arrive 
too late to get them planted before freezing 


weather sets in, they should be unpacked 
and carefully trenched or “ heeled in”; and 
as the nurseryman fits and packs the roots 
together as closely as he possibly can—for 
several reasons—it will not do to “heel” 
them in without separating the roots suffi- 
ciently to permit their every part to come 
in contact with the soil, and thus prevent 
injury by frosty air and “drying out”; then 
when thus cared for, if an open spell occurs, 
planting can be safely and successfully pro- 
ceeded with. 

Grape vines can now be pruned and 
securely tied to either stakes or trellis, and 


just here we wish to give expression to the 


solid satisfaction we experienced this year, 
resulting from a little labor in “ bagging” 
the “fruit of the vine.” It so very often 
occurs that such new and valuable dis- 
coveries (?) “die a bornin’” that we are 
“considerably shy” about investing labor 
and time in them, but the rot having an- 
nually, for the last several years robbed us 
of many promising clusters, and having 
several of the new varieties to fruit this 
season, we did, in the absence of paper bags 
of the right kind, invest in cheap muslin 
bags, and concealed within them each a nice 
cluster of grapes; this was done when the 
fruit was nearly half grown. Moore’s Early, 
first fruit to ripen, came out of the bags in 
splendid condition for the palate. While the 
quality is very similar to that of the Con- 
cord, it is so much earlier as to make it very 
desirable. “ Early Dawn” that we paid a 
huge price for, and from which we expected 
much in the way of earliness, turned out to 
be a late—yes very late, red grape instead of 
an early black one—score one more for a New 
Jersey nurseryman! say we. Lady came 
out of the bags in the height of fine ap- 
pearance and excellent quality; Jefferson 
was grand; Bacchus, so much like Clinton, 
we failed to discover any difference; and 
then Pocklington, that world’s wonder (?) of 
acouple years back, was about as good as 
Martha;-and not a “whit” better or less 
foxy; Duchess not as large or as good as 
the Elvira’; the latter was decidedly better 
this season with us than ever before, and as 
it was the first year’s fruiting of some of the 
above, in which we were disappointed, it 
may be possible that they will improve with 
age. Of the “bagging” we wish more parti- 
cularly to write at this time, and from one 
year’s trial ear faith in it has been greatly 
increased, so much so as to warrant us in 
recommending it to the readers of Tue 
AMERICAN Farmer for trial another year. 
A little sack of any thin or cheap material, 
say seven or eight inches long and four to 
six inches in width, can be made up by the 
little girls or rapidly run together by the 
sewing machine ; then before the grapes are 
large as ordinary garden peas, slip a sack 
over a cluster, lap the ends of sack over the 
cane and fasten with a pin and the work is 
We advise all that have vines to try 

Mulching should not be put on strawberry 
beds too soon, but when cold weather begins. 
then a covering of coarse barn-yard manure, 
straw, pine-fallings and other litter that will 
shelter and protect against sudden changes 
Will be beneficial and profitable. 


Kitchen Garden—November. 





The gardening season seals gradually drawing 
to a close; it has been, on the whole, a good 
One, vegetables being abundant and fine. 

Ihave just had a little lesson in spinach 
towing that I will not be apt to forget 
nother year. Using a seed drill I set it to 
Sow rather thickly, but after sowing a few 
tows the seed disappeared so rapidly that I 
sowed the remainder through the next 
smaller aperture. ‘Those firat sown came up 





nicely, but of the rest only here and there 4 
few, necessitating re-seeding by hand, the 
ground being now too stiff for marker or 
drill. This operation, ‘besides requiring 
double the quantity of the seed sown by the 
previous thin seeding, cost several times its 
value in the labor of opening and closing 
drills with the hoe, and, to crown all, a 
superfluous walk in a stooping posture, at 
the rate of six or seven miles to the acre, the 
rows being fifteen inches apart and one 
hundred and fifty or more yards long. Now, 
I am quite sure that what I call thin seeding 
would have been quite thick’enough had the 
work been done on real market-garden soil, 
but here we must rely on force of numbers 
to pierce the surface, and extra thick seeding 
will, in the end, always be the most profit- 
able. 

Mr. Massey has had trouble with his early 
tomatoes rotting or blighting, and thinks the 
roots of certain kinds of trees have had 
something to do with it. I have no knowl- 
edge of what is known as the tomato rot— 
have seen rot enough from contact with the 
ground in wet weather—but one thing I do 
know, viz.: that proximity to the roots of 
almost any tree is detrimental to any kind 
of crop. I had the luck to be settled here 
sometime before my present chief, (who is 
strongly opposed to tree cutting) and got 
leave to root out all obnoxious trees, other- 
wise I should have been in misery ever since. 
Trees and cultivated land are natural ene- 
mies, and if the ldnd is good for anything the 
trees are simply magnificent and costly 
weeds, swallowing up all the manure and 
giving no returns. Hedges are no better. 
He is either a rich man, or his land is cheap, 
who can afford an Osage hedge. I find my 
profit in giving the woods and hedges a wide 
berth, but I hope I am none the less a lover 
of trees and hedges in their proper places. 
Like Mr. Massey, I consider that grass is 
preferable to cultivated land around fruit 
trees after they are well established—a good 
fruit tree is worthy of space for head and 
The lifting and storing of turnips, parsnips, 
salsify, leeks and cabbages will now be in 
order. Although parsnips keep well enough 
if left in the ground, they do not keep sound 
when lifted, without a proper covering of 
earth. The practice of placing cabbages 
heads downward and covering: well with 
leaves is much simpler than heeling in, which 
I find to be very laborious even with the aid 
of the plow. Celery is hardly safe out-doors 
after the 20th unless earthed up to the top. 
On the other hand when housed or other- 
wise disturbed it sometimes suffers from the 
miid spells we usually have after the first 
nipping frost. A temporary rough earthing 
up until sometime in December is undoubt- 
edly the best practice where it can be carried 
out. He who can show a few heads or hearts 
of well-blanched celery latest on in spring, 
by whatever mode of preservation, achieves 
something that he may well be proud of. 
Rats are fond of housed celery and they 
know, too, when it is properly b!anched. 

A few cabbage butterflies have lately made 
their appearance, but too late to do any 
damage, which shows that there is no use of 
raising a panic over a new visitation of in- 
sect enemies. Time and the climatic vari- 
ance of successive years, one with another, 
help to tide us over evils that we cannot 
control. We can scarcely hope that any- 
thing will be found as effectual on cabbages 
as Paris green on potato vines, but even 
partial remedies are not to be despised. 

The early cabbages sown in September will 
now be strong enough to set out. Planta 
few for first early and raise plants for the 
main crop in a mild hot-bed in February, or 
sooner. Having had but little experience 
with fall set plants I am not able to say 
whether or not there is any advantage in 
setting them on ridges and facing them in a 


certain direction, that is, on drained land 
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would like to have the views of others on 
that point. 

In setting out raspberries and blackberries 
the plants should be cut back closely, and 
when the planting is finished throw a furrow 
from each side on to them, or cover with 
litter until spring. 

The garden should get a good clearing up, 
all vacant spaces plowed and a portion of it 
well limed. Deepen and improve flower- 
beds by adding to them fresh earth which 
for most plants is better than manure. Rose- 
beds should be heavily mulched with well- 
rotted manure. JoHn WATSON. 


Garden Notes. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The present season, or more properly the 
past, as by the time this comes before the 
reader crops will be harvested, and frost will 
have destroyed those from which we con- 
tinue to gather until his icy grasp takes all 
at one fellswoop. The early part being wet 
and cold, quite a large percentage of corn 
failed to germinate, making replanting a 
necessity, and if there is anything amongst 
crops more annoying than replanting corn, 
we have not found it. With regard to re- 
jecting the points and the butts of the seed 
ears, each person may use his own judgment 
or fancy, but when the grains are shelled off 
the cob for seed if any show a black speck 
at the point it is advisable to reject all such, 
no matter from which part of the ear they 
come, nor how numerous they may be. 

Pears have been an abundant crop, and so 
far as the writer’s observation has extended, 
there has been less injury from “Fire Blight.” 
And I would say, here, that my experience 
precludes the possibility of my concurring 
in the views expressed by Mr. Massey, as to 
the cause of it. Having never seen an in- 
stance where root pruning, however severely 
performed, resulted in that disease. Fire 
blight, such as the writer is familiar with by 
annoying experience, could not result from 
root injury, nog so far as the writer's experi-_ 
ence has the disease at any time or in any 
instance come from the root upward. On 
the other hand a limb affected will conduct 
the disease toward the centre of the tree and 
downward. If, however, such diseased limb 
be cut out promptly, and as far inward as 
any sign of the disease can be traced, the 
disease is arrested for the present so far as 
that tree is concerned. The practice of root 
pruning of fruit trees, as for instance in 
orchard house culture in Europe, may some- 
times be almost a necessity; but in our 
orchard culture here, the writer has not seen 
an instance where cutting the roots has 
proven beneficial to a pear worked upon a 
quince stock. And very little head pruning 
is usually necessary. either. With strong 
growing varieties, worked upon a free stock, 
the case is different. Cultivators have to use 
their own judgment and skill, usually best 
acquired by practical experience. On one 
point, however, most cultivators agree, that 
is, as to the benefits which accrue from 
mulching fruit trees of every description. 

I know a farmer, a careful reader of this 
periodical, in whose orchard a cow might 
almost hide herself by lying down in the 
clever, and beneath the trees as far as the 
limbs extend is covered with refuse straw, 
or something of the kind. The trees, under 
this treatment, are strong and healthy, the 
crops abundant, and that the fruit is fine the 
Editor can testify. If farmers would test 
this generally, both summer and winter, they 
would be gainers thereby. 

Strawberries were an exceptional crop in 
both quality and quantity. This being our 
second year with some of our newer varie- 
ties, we have almost discarded all of them 
except Bidwell. Of the older kinds we 
would prefer to be without any or all of 
them rather than the variety “Chas. Down- 
ing.” The Bidweli gave a good many ber- 





‘too small. 


ries eight to nine inches in their largest 
circumference, cockscomb shape, but would 
scarcely weigh an ounce and a quarter, the 
largest of them. This variety, any 
never rusts, grows strong and healthy, with 
stands the heat of summer and thé celd of 
winter unscathed, is a prolific bearer and of 
fair quality. Some of the varieties which 
we have described would do very well by 
potting the runners and making a new bed 
anaually ; this is not always convenient 80 
we let them slide. 

Some of the varieties of sugar corn we 
tested were of good quality, but not large 
enough to suit the prevailing taste hereabout. 
Of these we mention “Ne Plus Ultra” and 
“Amber Sweet,” both very sweet and re- 
markably small cobs, but when compared 
with such varieties as “ Stowell’s Evergreen” 
and “Gregory’s Mammoth” variety they are 
RN. FP. F. 





Celosias for Winter Forcing. 


Those who have never tried the Feathered 
Cockscomb for winter flowering can form 
no idea of the quantity of feathery plumes 
that can be cut from a few plants. Last winter 
we tried a few plants as an experiment and 
the result was so satisfactory that we expect 
to grow a much larger quantity this season. 
The plants should be gotten strong by being 
planted in the open ground, from seed 
sown July ist. Early in September lift them 
with a good ball of earth, and pot them, 
keeping them in the house rather close and 
shaded until the roots get hold of the fresh 
soil. Then expose them to full sun and keep 
them growing rapidly. Pinch off the flowers 
as fast as they show until October, by which 
time they ought to have filled ten-inch 
pots with strong roots. Then give liquid 
manure weekly and be careful not to over- 
water. They should have the warmest and 
lightest part of the hot-house and a night 
temperature of 65°, and by Christmas wil! 
show orn but one pyramid of flowers. 

ae oe W. F. Massey, 


Hardy Sh Shrubs. 


After an experience sce of fifteen years with 
& great number of shrubs, the Rural New- 
Yorker presents the following as the best for 
erage country home: 

Viburnum plicatum should be wmehnand 
among the first as one of the most valuable 
and beautiful flowering shrubs, far surpass- 
ing the older varieties of Snowball. : 

Chionanthus Virginica, White Fringe, is a 
native shrub or small tree, notable for its 
large leaves and graceful, drooping panicles 
of slender-petaled flowers that seem almost 
to float in the air, so slight are the pedicels 
which hold them to stems. 

Pyrus Japonica, the Japan Quince, should 
find a place in every garden. The leaves are 
ever bright and glossy, while the blossoms 
are almost unequaled for brilliancy by those 
of any hardy, early blooming shrub. The 
range of colors is from white through rose to 
darkred. In clumps are small clusters com- 
posed of several or all of the different colors, 
we have during May a brilliant effect indeed. 

ia viridissima and F. Fortunii, 
Golden Bell, are the finest of the golden 
blooming shrubs. They begin to bloom 
about the middle of April, before the green 
leaves appear, and by May first are a mass of 
bright yellow. These plants are very effec- 
tive, trained to a single stem. Fortune's 
Golden Bell bears flowers rather iarger in 
size and a few days earlier than viridissima. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, the great 
Panicled Hydrangea has proven very hardy. 
Its panicles of sterile flowers are often a foot 
or more in length, changing from a greenish 
white to pink as the nights grow cold. It is 
a coarse but showy shrub. 

Spirea prunifolia, the double Spirea com- 








monly called Bridal Wreath. ‘The little 
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double white flowers appear in the late May, 
and soon the shrub becomes a mass of white, 
which lasts until June. : 

Spirea Thunbdergii is one of the first of all 

hardy shrubs to bloom. It is a small bush, 
bearing white blossoms in great profusion. 

Deutaias and Weigelias in variety may be 
selected from nurserymen’s catalogues, since 
there is no great choice between them. All 
are pretty and floriferous. 

Exochordia grandifvra bears white flowers 
resembling those of Crab Apples. The 
leaves keep green until after frost ; the shrub 
grows to the height of ten feet, and is entire- 
ly herdy in titis climate. 

Cevcis Japonica, the Japan Judas tree, 
wreathes its naked branches in late spring 
with rosy purple flowers, and later clothes 
itself with shiny, thick leaves of a heart shape. 

H desia tetrap‘era, the Silver Bell, is a well 
shaped little tree, found wild in Ohio and 
southward. The white Bell flowers droop 
from the stems in small racemes leaving a 
wing»d seed, from which the specific name 
is «:rived. The stems of this little tree are 
clean and shapely, the wood very hard, the 
bark prettily striated with grey and dark 
brown. ; 

These, says Mr. Carman, were we again 
laying out grounds, we should choose if con- 
fined to few. For the rest, we may mention 
Pavia macrostachya, Stuartia pentygyna, Hype- 
ricun Kabnianum, the Golden Nine bark, 
Rose of Sharon, Standard Honeysuckles, 
Smoke Tree, the improved kinds of Lilacs, 
and Purple Barberry. 





Top Dressing ef Lawns. 


The grass on lawns that are cut close and 
often, says A. 8. Fuller, in the N. Y. Weekly 
Sun, should have frequent top-dressing of 
some stimulating manure, in order to keep 
them in a good condition and of a rich green 
color. If the blades of grass are kept cut 
short they cannot assimilate as much sap as 
those that are left long or to grow to full 
size; hence the roots as well as the leaves 
are restricted in. growth, and cannot spread 
as far in search of nutriment. 

Ta preparing the land for a lawn, some 
persons go to a great expense in making the 
soi! very rich and deep, expecting by doing 
this to avoid all expenses for future applica- 
tioas of fertilizers; and while every one will 
al ait that thorough preparation is essential 
to success, still where the grass is kept cut 
sh ort as on a well shaded lawn, the roots do 
not penetrate to any considerable depth, and 
all such materials are therefore wasted. 
Depth of soil and plenty of enriching maie- 
rials may be essential in preparing for a good 
lawn; but ie a few years a frequent top 
dressing with some stimulating fertilizers 
will be required to keep the grass in good 
con dition. 

Top-dressing in late fall may be made with 
well decomposed barn-yard manure; but un- 
less it is very fine, there will be much of it 
to be raked off in spring, or the lawn will 
not have a clean bright look. It is quite 
often the case that lawns have a dull brown 
appearance during the months of July and 
August, which is the very season that one 
desires to have them look best; and, if the 
weather is dry at this time, there is no way 
of restoring the grass to its normal color, 
except by the application of water, which is 
seld »m to be obtained at this season in suffi- 
cient quantities to do much good. 

B.tthe better way to keep lawns in good con- 
dition is to apply top-dressings occasional- 
ly during the summer whenever the weather 

‘is favorable. Almost any of the standard 
commercial fertilizers is excellent for this 
purpose, and if the requisite quantity is ob- 
tained early in the season, so as to have on 
hand when wanted, it can be applied just 
before or after a shower, at which time it will 
do moré good. A very light dressing will 
answer ach time, and it is better to apply a 





small quantity, or just as much as will be 
dissolved and carried down to the roots, 
than mors. A few weeks later, or when an- 
other shower comes, put on a little more if 
the first application does not suffice to give 
the grass a vigorous start or growth. An 
application of plaster sometimes prove very 
beneficial in a dry season, and even a light 
dressing of common salt will sometimes 
produce a great change for the better ina 
fading lawn. 





Hints on Transplanting. 


The following instructions in Messrs. 
Eliwanger and Barry’s Catalogue of Fruit 
will be found worthy of attention from all 
who contemplate planting trees. 

The preparation of thesoil. For fruit trees 
the soil should be dry, either naturally or 
made so by thorough drainage, as they will 
not live or thrive on a soil constantly satu- 
rated with stagnant moisture. It should 
also be well prepared by twice plowing, at 
least, beforehand, using the subsoil plough 
after the common one, at the second plow- 
ing. On new fresh lands, manuring will be 
necessary; but on lands exhausted by crop- 
ping fertilizers must be applied, either by 
turning in heavy crops of clover or decom- 
posed manureor compost. To insure a good 
growth of fruit trees land should be in as 
good condition as for a crop of wheat, corn, 
or potatoes. 

The preparation of the trees —In regard to 
this important operation there are more fatal 
errors committed than in any other. Asa 
general thing trees are placed in the ground 
precisely as they are sent from the nursery. 
In removing a tree, no matter how carefully 
it may be done, portions of the roots are 
broken and destroyed, and consequently the 
balance that existed in the structure of the 
tree is deranged. This must be restored by 
a proper pruning, adapted to the size, form, 
and condition of the tree, as follows:— 

Standard Orchard Trees.—These, as sent 
from the nursery, vary from five to seven 
feet in height, with naked stems or trunks, 
and a number of branches at the top forming 
ahead. These branches should all be cut 
back to within three or four buds of their 
base. This lessens the demand upon the 
roots, and enables the remaining buds to 
push with vigor. Cut off smoothly all 
bruised or broken roots up to the sound wood, 
In case of older trees of extra size, the prun- 
ing must be in proportion; as a general 
thing it will be safe to shorten all the previ- 
ous years’ shoots to two or three buds at their 
base, and where the branches are numerous 
some may be cut out entirely. 

Drawf or pyramidal Trees, on the Quince 
Stock, if of two or three years growth, with 
a number of side branches, will require to be 
pruned with a two fold object in view, viz: 
the growth of the tree and the desired form. 
The branches must be cut into the form of a 
pyramid by shortening the lower ones, say 
one-half, those above them shorter, and the 
upper one around the leading shoot to within 
two or three of their base. The leader it- 
self must be shortened back one-half or more. 
When trees have been dried or injured much 
by exposure, the pruning must be closer 
than if in good order. 

Yearling trees upon Quince Stock Intend- 
ed for Pyramids. Some of these may have 
a few side branches, the smallest of which be 
cut clean away, reserving only the strongest 
and the best placed. In other respects they 
will be pruned as directed for trees of two 
years’ growth. Those having no side branch- 
es should be cut back so far as to insure 
the production of a tier of branches within 
twelve inches of the ground. A strong year- 
ling, four to six feet, may b> cut back about 
half, and the weaker ones more than that. 
It is better to cut back too low than not low 
enough, for, if the first tier of branches be 
not low enough, the pyramidal forni catinot 
afterwatdt be perfected: 


Planting —Dig holes, in the first place, 
large enough to admit the roots of the tree 
to spread out in their natural position ; then, 
having the tree pruned as above directed, 
let one person hold it in an upright position, 
and the other shovel in the earth, carefully 
putting in the finest and the best from the 
surface in among the roots, filling every in- 
terstice, and bringing the root in contact with 
the soil When the earth is nearly filled in, 
a pail of water may be thrown on to settle 
and wash in the earth around the roots; then 
fill in the remainder, and tread gently with 
the foot. The use of water is seldom neces- 
sary, except in dry weather, early in fall or 
late in spring. Guard against planting too 
deep; the trees, after the ground settles, 
should stand in this respect as they did in the 
nursery. Trees on dwarf stock should stand 
so that all the stock will be under the ground, 
andnomore. In very dry, gravelly ground, 
the holes should be dug twice the usual size 
and depth, and filled in with good loamy soil. 

Staking.—If trees are tall and much ex- 
posed to winds, a stake should be planted 
with the tree, to which it should be tied in 
such a manner as to avoid chafing. A piece 
of matting or cloth may be put between the 
tree and the stake. 

Mulching—When the , tree is planted, 
throw around it as far as the roots extend, 
and a foot beyond, five or six inches deep of 
rough manure or litter. This.is particularly 
necessary in dry ground, and is highly ad- 
vantageous everywhere, both in spring and 
fall planting. It prevents the ground from 
baking or cracking, and maintains an equal 
temperature about the roots. 

After Culture.—The grass should not be 
allowed to grow around young trees after 
being planted, as it stunts their growth and 
utterly ruins them. The ground should be 
kept clean.and loose around.them, until, at 
least, they are of bearing size. . 

Treatment of Trees that have been Frozen 
in the Packages or Received During Frosty 
Weather—Place the packages, unopened, 
in a cellar or some such place, cool, but free 
from frost, until perfectly thawed, when they 
can be unpacked, and either planted or 
placed in a trench until convenient to plant. 
Treated thus they will not. be injured by the 
freezing. Trees procured in the fall for 
spring planting should be laid in trenches in 
a slanting position to avoid the winds; the 
situation should always be sheltered and the 
‘soil dry. A mulching on the roots and a few 
evergreen boughs over the tops will afford 
good protection. 

Distance Between Trees in Plantations.— 
Standard apples, thirty to forty feet each way. 
In poor soils twenty-five feet, may be enough. 
Standard pears and cherries, twenty feet 
apart each way. Cherries will do at eigh- 
teen feet, and the dwarf growing sorts, 
Dukes and Morellos, even at sixteen feet. 
Standard plums, peaches, apricots, and nec- 
tarines, sixteen to eighteen feet apart each 
way. Quinces, ten to twelve feet apart each 
way. Pyramidal apples, pears, cherries and 
plums, ten to twelve feet apart each way. 
The greater distance is better where land is 
not scarce. Dwarf apples (bushes), six feet 
apart. Currants, googeberries and raspber- 
ries, three to four feet apart. Blackberries, 
six or seven feet apart. 





A Window Garden. 


Suppose there are just plain windows. 
Well, in the first place we do not want two 
or three shelves across them. No, we want 
an old table, and we want a pine box made 
to fix on top, say seven inches deep. We 
will ornament the outside to suit our taste, 
and means; we will saw the legs until we 
get the proper height and put curtains on 
them. We are going to provide for proper 
drainage, and instead of filling the box with 
seil wé are going to put first in the box our 





plants in pots, just as we wart then. You 





——.. 


know what you have got, and I do not, then 
we are to pack closely around, between, and 
wherever we can put it, sphagnum mo 
You will find this: plan superior to the olf 
one of planting the plants in dirt in the box, 
So many plants require to be root bound be. 
fore they bloom. Then it is no trouble to 
take out a pot from the moss and replace by 
another. This is for the bottom of our wip. 
dow. Now from the center at the top of our 
window let us hang a basket, any kind you 
have, and put in it whatever you wish. Now 
at each side of the window casing put three 
one-pot brackets; that will bring the last 
one near the ceiling—just what we want, 
On each side at the top have a wax plant, 
Hoya. Train them up ard acre ss, and then 
around the room near the ceiling. I assure 
you they are nicer than Ivy, anc how they 
enjoy the dry heat up near the ceiling, and 
you can sponge the leaves once in a while, 
and where you are you need never fear on 
getting up in the morning to see the piteous 
sight that greeted my eyes some three years 
ago, to wit: my Hoya that was in a corner 
spreading lifeless and dead. What a debt 
Iowe Jack Frost. Our middle brackets will 
contain Begonias, cyclamen and the last ones 
ferns, or fuchsias,or anything you choose, 
Now, is that out of your reach? If abte, one 
could have a nice box on legs made, but I 
think our old table will give us as much 
pleasure, and I’ve been there before I had my 
bay window. My garden was an old fasb- 
ioned stand 2x2 feet, with a box six inches 
in depth put on the top. The drawer was 
left in, and I found it quite handy to slip in 
it an iron pan ofboiling water quite frequent- 
ly, and I had, oh, so much enjoyment out of 
that old stand. I would advocate the use of 
boxes instead of shelves every time. The 
heat seems to injure the roots of most plants, 
in particular Fuchsias, and in boxes they 
are protected, and seem to do far better. 
Now, I expect to hear soon of your having 
a window garden, the pride and joy of your 
heart, and the envy of your neighbors, 50 
much so, that they will go and do likewise. 
I forgot to say that you must put in every 
place possible tiny pots of Lobelia, Kenil- 
worth Ivy, and Maurandya, to run all over 
the Spagnum: and short clipped masses of 
parlor Ivy helps the looks wonderfully. In 
my mind I see it so plainly; and I dos 
hope that you may in reality see it pla‘ner 
still —Cor. Park's Floral Magazine 


American Peaches for England. 


A late issue of the Country Gentleman has 
the following : 

“The experiment of shipping peaches from 
Delaware to Liverpool this season has proved 
the business profitable when properly con- 
ducted. Mr. G. A. Cochrane, of Middletown, 
has invented a case in which to pack perish- 
able fruit for long shipment, and has been 
shipping peaches from Delaware to Liver- 
pool, in the Cunard steamers, in these cases. 
He had shipped to matoes last year with suc- 
cess, but did not try peaches until this season. 
He picked peaches at Clayton, Del., August 
20th, shipped them by ordinary freight to 
New York, and put them on the steamer on 
the 22d. They were landed in Liverpool on 
the night of the 30th, and were sold the next 
day, er eleven days after packing in Clayton. 
They were in fine order, selling readily at 
about $9 per case, costing him for fruit, 
freights and comm issions, about $4.80 per 
case. There were 288 peaches in each case, 
each packed by itself, and thoroughly venti- 
lated during the transit. It will be seen that 
he obtained 34 cents each at wholesale, 
for his peaches. They cost him 1% cents 
each, laid down in Liverpool. The practica- 
bility of safe shipment of perishable fruits 
to long distances was thoroughly demon- 


strated, and this fact is of the greatest moment 
te horticulturists everywhere.” 


Fresh manute is not géod for plants: Thit 
i8 something te 46 femiembered. 
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— science to the practical arts will also be 
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Messrs. HerKNEsS’ SALE OF JERSEYS.— 
The attention of breeders and sll interested 
is called to the sale of imported Jersey cat- 
tle, advertised by the Messrs. Herkness, to 
take place at their Bazaar in Philadelphia on 
November 15th. They were selected by an 
experienced judge and comprise some very 
superior animals. Many of the cows have 
been bred to the most celebrated bulls on the 
Ts'and. 


The Washington County, Md. Fair. 


This is said to have been one of the best 
fairs ever held in this State, both as to ex- 
hibits and financial success. The live stock 
display was large and varied, a number of 
breeders from Baltimore county contribut- 
ing. On Short-horns, the Messrs. Schnebley 
and Dr. Sallenberger seem to have taken 
most of the prizes; on Jerseys, Mr. Andrew 
Banks (who got first for aged and 1 year 
bull,2 year old cow and herd) and G. R. 
Dykeman, of Shippensburg, Pa.; Devon 
were shown by General B. F. Kelly, of 
Garrett; Guernseys by Mr. Watts, Dutch 
Fresians by Dr. Patterson, and Herefords by 
Mr. E. G. Merryman. In the heavy draft 
horse class, Mr. Jehn N. Ripple was very 
Successful with his Percherons, and Mr. 
Jesse Tyson’s light draft horses won a num- 
ber of prizes. 














More Sales of Jerseys. 


A combination sale of Jerseys in New 
York by P. ©. Kellogg & Co., October 23 
and 24, brought a good attendance and high 
prices of BOs atintaly. Mr. V. FE. Fuller's 





heifers Jennie Pogis, Daisy Pogis, Violet 
Pogis and Primrose Pogis, sold respectively 
for $3,000, $2,400, $2,000 and 925. Mr. Wm. 
8. Taylor’s cow Young Fanny sold for 
$1,025; Mr. 8.M. Burnham’s Queen of 
Ashantee for $675. Fifty-nine females sold 
the first day averaged $360.34 and the sixty- 
seven sold the second $372.56. 


Pleuro-Pneumonia in Maryland. 


We regret very much to learn ot fresh 
outbreaks of this disease among the cattle of 
our State. The Sunof October 31st says: 


“Dr. Robert Ward, State veterinary 
surgeon, in his search for pleuro-pneumonia 
on the rg road yesterday found that 
Mr. Daniel W. Lutz, of Forest farm, near 
Garrison postoffice, had lost three cows and 
one calf. The first cow died late in Septem- 
ber, two cows on October’ 6, and the calf 
last Saturday. Dr. Ward made a post-mor- 
tem examination of the calf, and found that 
it died of contagious pleuro-pneumonia. The 
carcasses of all the animals, which were 
found lying on the surface of the ground, 
were ordered to be immediately buried four 
feet deep in quicklime. Among Mr. Lutz’s 
other stocd, consisting of eight cows, one bull 
and a heifer, Dr. Ward found the bull and 
two cows showing premonitory symptons of 

leuro-pneumonia. He ordered the herd to 

isolated and placed in strict quarantine. 
Mr. Lutz admitted to Dr. Ward that he 
bought a cow from a Baltimore stock dealer 
July 21. Mr. Lutz’s cattle were in credita- 
ble condition and well cared for. He said 
he would have reported the cases if he had 
known the law. Dr. Ward visited the estate 
of Mr. John 8. Gittings, and found that 48 
head of cattle had been removed to Long 
Green for safety. No disease exists among 
the stock on the place. Dr. Ward wrote to 
Governor Hamilton, giving the result of “his. 
investigations and recommending the slaugh- 
ter of Mr. Lutz’s herd in order to stamp out 
the disease at once. The Docter thinks no 
alarm need be felt for stock; but will continue 
his poaeig ae a until the disease disap- 
pear from the neighborhood.” . 

And the Towson Journal, of October 27, 
said : 

“We learn from a reliable source, that 
pleuro-pneumonia is terribly among 
cattle in Green Valley, and that 
borhood. é diseased cattle are 
to roam at will, thereby communicating the 
fatal infection. It is a case for the immedi- 
ate attention of the State Veternary Sur- 
geon.” 














Minerals, etc., Tested. 


SAMPLES OF MARL FROM SUBSCRIBER IN 
Queen Anne’s Co., Mp.—No. 1 calcareous 
marl contains about 1% phosphoric acid. 
No. 2 shell marl contains no phosphoric 
acid. After being coarsely ground, both are 
well adapted for fertilizing purposes or com- 
posting with stable manure. No. 1 is, how- 
ever, preferable, owing to the presence of 
phosphoric acid. : 

SaMPLE oF Rocky Som From Batti- 
MORE CountTy.—The sample is a mixture 
of mica and silica principally and does not 
contain anything of value. To satisfy the 
sender, we tested especially for gold and cop- 
per, but found none. 


SaMPLE OF WELL WATER FROM CARO- 
LINE Co., Mp.—The sample of water does 
not contain anything injurious for domestic 
purposes, but it is charged to considerable 
extent with iron (carbonate) in solution, 
which, in contact with the atmosphere, is 
procipitated as basic oxide, forming either a 
scum or sediment. Leaman & MAGER. 








Mr. Samuel M. Shoemaker’s Jerseys. 

We recently had the opportunity of in- 
specting the new addition te the Burnside 
Park Herd, the beautiful cow Saragossa, 
whose purchase by Mr. Shoemaker at T. 8S. 
Cooper’s sale for $4,800 was noticed in our 
last issue. She is as handsome an animal as 
can be seen, as all judges of these cattle 
testify. She has a splendid pedigree, her 
treat-grand dam being the famous “ Re- 
gina,” who has a reputed butter record of 
over 20 Ibs. of bitter per week and being 
tht fountain heatl “F one of the most noted 





Island strains. Saragossa was bred by F. 
Ozouf, Granville ; she ‘isa representative of 
the best type of the Jerseys, fine in every 
feature almost to delicacy, with handsomely 
developed udder, soft when empty as a 
chamois skin, enormous milk veins, rich, 
mellow-handling skin, and deep waxy horns. 
In color she is fawn, with a little white, with 
long thin tail and full switch: Her frame 
approximates the typical wedge-shape as- 
signed to dairy cows. She was winner of 
second prize over the Island, in aged cow- 
class, in 1883. In Mr. Jonathan Smith’s 
report of the Royal Show to the Country 
Gentleman, he says of Saragossa: “ This is 
afar better cow in my opinion, and could 
give Linda (the first prize cow) points all 
round, except2in .one particular—Linda has 
a betterrump. But in the main points of 
udder, fineness of withers and neck, and 
dairy lines generally, Saragossa scores every 
time, and should have won with ‘lots to 
spare. There is nothing better on the 
Island.” Captain Philip Le Brocq also 
writes to the Breeder's Gazette: “ 

was a credit to any breeder; she is a true 
American type of a dairy cow and in put- 
ting her second, she had scarcely the place 
she deserved. She is due to calve February 
5, 1884 by Count Cicero, F. 398 H. C., a son 
of Cicero P, 266H.C. Of the other animals 
in Mr. Shoemaker’s herd, St. Clementaise 
took the laurels at New Yerk State Fair 
this year, and having previously won the 
first prize over the Island for richest milk, 
and when 3 years old made in one week 15 
Ibs. 12 oz. butter. She is a grand old 
fashioned cow and, as Mr. T. L. Cooper 
says of her, “certainly one of the greatest 
milking machines that was ever sold from 
Linden Grove.” 

One of the handsomest cows in the herd, 
however is Khedive’s Primrose. She was 
regarded by Mr. Dorey, her breeder, as the 
best and most promising young cow that he 
had ever owned and probably the best young 
cow that was ever bred on the Island. Mr. 
J. Smith says of her: 

“Royal Jersey Agricultural Show : Heifers 
in milk; 28 entfies. First prize, Khedive’s 
Primrose, owned by T. C. Dorey ; worthy of 
her owner and of her position; the best 
animal in the show-yard and undoubted 
‘belle of the ball ;’ no faint praise, but when 
she was within an ace of winning the 
champion cup, and assuming at two years 
old the proud position of best cow in the 
Island, you may judge how well it is deserv- 
ed. With the single exception of youth, oh, 
priceless fault ! she is perfect. Age will give 
a grander development to her frame, and 
this was all the allowance she needed as she 
stood beside the choicest and ripest matrons 
of our Island in the champion ring. Her 
udder needed no such allowance; in shape, 
in quality and magnificent proportions it 
challenged comparison with the best. She 
is by Pilot, son of Khedive and grand-son 
of Coemassie, out of Primrose. In color 
she is reddish fawn; her escutcheon is cour- 
belique with the much valued epijonctify 
mark under the vulva.” It is worth record- 
ing that Mr. Ricklefsen, Mr. Shoemeker's 
farm manager, was offered $3,000 for her 
calf, due December 6, no matter of which 
sex, but refused it. : 

Besides her is the graceful form of Oxford 
Kate with the exquisitely shaped, beautiful 
head which she carries so proudly, as if 
conscious ef the honors that have been 
showered upon her already. She took the 
second prize at New York State Fair this 
year; first prize at New Jersey Fair last 
year and the first prize in class for 2 year 
old heifers at the Royal Jersey Show, 1881. 
She is another of T. I. Cooper’s importa- 
tions. She is by Pilot out of Verclut and 
was bred by Fi Lie Brocq, St. Peters, of 
Jersey: ' 

Another gtant ahimal is Princess 2d, with 


selvedge escutcheon as well as very large 
and .well-shaped udder. She is grand- 
daughter of Coomassie, by Khedive out of 
Primrose. She was in the herd which took 
the sweepstakes at the New Jersey 

Queen of the Farm is also worth men- 
tioning as a fine oid cow as well for her 
points as her milking qualities. She is of 
the Foundation Stock on the Island. Her 
last year’s heifer First Butterfly (also in Mr. 
Shoemaker’s herd) wen the first prize as 
best heifer at the New York State Fair this 
year. 

There are, of courre, a number of cows 
yet to be named, but those already mentioned 
may suffice to show that it will be difficult 
to find so many animals of such superior 
breeding and quality together in one herd. 

Only a short notice about the bulls. There 
are four bulls at Burnside at present, “‘ For- 
get-me-Not,” “ Hannibal Duke,” “ Primrose” 
and “Southern Prince.” Forget-me-Not is 
of “ Farmer’s Glory” blood. 

In “ Hannibal Duke” there is introduced 
Eurotas blood into the herd. Eurotas is the 
dam of the famous Duke of Darlington and 
Hannibal Duke is by Duke of Darlington 
out of Anna of Mountain Side. He is long 
bodied, square, wide hipped and loined, has 
a flandrine escutcheon ; an exquisite handler, 
with skin yellow and rich. 

Burnside is a son of “ Forget-me-Not,” 
out of Owandah. He has his sire’s good 
qualities and won the first prize in his class 
at the New York State Fair this year. 

Southern Prince is also a son of Forget- 
me-Not out of Oxford Kate. He is a very 
promising young bull with as fine an 
escutcheon as his dam and is by the com- 
bination of Farmer’s Glory and Coomassie 
blood, no doubt destined to ‘become famous 
in the near future. 

Fair at Pimlico. 

As we go to press there is a fine display, 
especially of cattle, at Pitnlico, “combined 
with a first-class racing program under the 
direction of the Maryland Jockey Club.” 
There is also quite a good erhibition of agri- 
cultural machinery. So far as published the 
awards on Jersey cattle, in which alone there 
was any competition, were awarded as fol- 
lows: 

Home Bred Jerseye.—Best bull, three years 
old, R. 8. Woolston ; second do., Andrew J. 
Banks. Best bull, two years old, Frederick 
VonKapff; second do., John E. Phillips. 
Best bull, one year old, Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker; second do., John Gill. Best bull 
calf, John W. Garrett; second do., Samuel 
M. Shoemaker. Best cow, three years old, 
Watts & Seth ; second do , Andrew J. Banks, 
Best heifer, two years old, John E. Phillips; 
secoud do., Frederick VonKapff. Best heifer, 
one year old, Andrew J. Banks; second Go., 
Watts & Seth. Best heifer calf, Samuel M. 
Shoemaker; second do., Andrew J. Banks. 
Best herd—one bull and four cows, Samuel 
M. Shoemaker; second do., John Gill. 

Imported Jerseys.—Best bull, three years 
old, Samuel M. Shoemaker. Best bull, two 
years old, John E. Phillips. Best bull calf, 
Wm. H. West; second, do., do., Wm. H. 
West. Best cow, three years old, S. M. 
Shoemaker ; second tosame. Best heifer, two 
years old, Wm. H. West; second do., Watts 
& Seth. Best heifer, one year old, Jehn E. 
Phillips; second do., Andrew J. Banks. 
Best heifer calf, John E. Phillips; second 
do., Andrew J. Banks. © 

Mr. F. Brown showed Devons; Judge 
Stump, of Cecil, Shorthorns; Mr. E.G. Mer- 
ryman, Herefords; Dr. F. W. Patterson, 
Dutch Frisians; Mr. G. 8. Watts;Guernseys; 
Mr. C. Lyen Rogers, Holsteins. 

Horses were shown by Messrs. John W. 
Garrett, Jesse Tyson, W. Fell Johnsen, E. 
G. Merryman and others; Berkshires by 
Mr. Fulford, and sheep by Messrs: Metcalf 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE 80UTE. 


Progress in Agrioulture—Is there any Room 
for Further Improvement ? 


By Ta. PoLtarp, 

Bx-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 
' Another evidence, in addition to what was 
offered on this subject in our last, that there 
is room for further improvement in agricul- 
ture is the fact that so much of our land is 
lying poor and unproductive. We still have 
left a great deai of land uncleared, but there 
is enough cleared for the present if it was 
improved and made productive. The day 
for “the clearing up and wearing out” pro- 
cess has passed; the farmers cannot now 
command the labor for this purpose, and if 
they could, it is cheaper to improve an acre 
of cleared land than to clear it. The expense 
of clearing is heavy even on moderately 
timbered land, while, if the plan suggested 
in our last is adopted, an acre of land may 
be fertilized with South Carolina phosphate 
and kainit and peas, and then set in clover 
certainly for not more than $10 per acre, 
and, under favorable circumstances, for less ; 
where the land has been much worked down, 
it may require repetition of the fertilizer, 
though in less quantity, and another seeding 
of peas and clover before a stand of the lat- 
ter is obtained. 

Another evidence that there is room for 
- farther improvement in the great interest we 
are discussing, is that here and there really 
good aud advanced farmers are found, who 
are making money and setting an example 
to their neighbors in the improvement and 
proper cultivation of their lands. The suc- 
cess and example of these few shows there 
is a wide gap to fill up between them and 
the average farmer, and there is also a gap 
between the average farmer and the most in- 
different. These examples show there is 
much room for improvement in farming. 
Suppose al) the farms in the country were 
up to the condition of the best ones, what 
Would be the great advancement in agricul- 
ture and the happy circumstances surround- 
ing our farmers? It may be said that these 
advanced farmers have been aided by capi- 
tal in their success. In some cases they have, 
in others have not been, and probably the 
latter predominate. We have seen many 
instances of farmers bringing their farms to 
a good and profitable productive state with 
but little means to start with. We remem- 
ber a striking instance of a farm in Louisa 
county, Virginia; a Confederate soldier who 
came out of the war with one arm, and a 
poorfarm, without capital, without stock and 
without farming utensils. He went to work 
with a will and a determination to succeed, 
and sells about $2,500 worth of tobacco and 
@ profitable crop of wheat yearly. In the 
same county, there are negroes who, by their 
skill and industry, get the highest price for 
their tobacco of any farmers in the county, 
and some of them have purchased farms 
they first rented. In the investigation be- 
fore a Congressional committee, some years 
since, into the causes of the exodus of 
negroes from North Carolina to Kansas, it 
was testified by some four or five negroes 
that they had first leased farms, since the 
war, and then bought them by the proceeds 
they had saved; the farms generally costing 
$4,000 to $5,000. 

Even among the best farmers there is room 
for improvement, for farming is far from be- 
ing an exact science. The most intelligent 
and scientific farmers are aware of this, and 
are constantly endeavoring to increase and 
extend the knowledge of their business and 
to arrive at exact concizsions. While science 
has done much for agriculture, as we have 
before intimated, experiments and experi- 
ence have also done much and are destined 
to do much more. Every farmer should ex- 
periment for .himself, even though it may be 





in a small way, if he expects to work on 8 
sure basis and improve his system of farm- 
ing. On this point, Dr. Loring, our able 
Commissioner of Agriculture, in a late ad- 
dress, says: “The development of agricul- 
ture thus far has been largely in the hands 
of those who have been practically engaged 
in it. To the farmers themselves we owe the 
sound foundations of the industry * * *. 
In the practical investigations from which 
new knowledge can be derived, we can al- 
ways rely upon this great class of experts for 
methods and principles which can be carried 
on to new economies and improvements. We 
can always learn of them. He who has grown 
2 tons of hay to the acre and 100 bushels of 
corn and 25 bushels of wheat and great root 
crops, and has successfully cultivated an or- 
chard or a vineyard, must inevitably be a 
good teacher, and we can always learn of 
him. When we step beyond this into the 
regions of science, we must learn of those 
who are well informed in scientific investi- 
gations as this successful farmer is in his 
practice. He is a poor farmer who raises 
poor crops and selects poor animals and lays 
down a poor system, and he is a poor inves- 
tigator who labors to defend a theory and 
proclaims an irrelevant conclusion, as the re- 
sult of an accumulation of feeble facts. * * 
To him who cultivates the soil, sound inves- 
tigation and well-directed science are of the 
utmost importance. The manufacturer has 
found that only the best designer can make 
his goods attractive; only the best chemist 
can prepare his dyes; only the best engineer 
can organize the force of his mill, and only 
the best methods which diligence, skill and 
ingenuity can devise are adaped to his pur- 
pose. A pretender is as dangerous to him 
as fire and flood and a falling market.” The 
farmers then must learn what teachers to 
follow, that they may be properly instructed 
as to what systems of improvement and cul- 
tivation of their farms they should adopt. 
To accomplish ‘this they must watch the 
plans and operations of the best farmers in 
their reach and read agricultural works and 
journals. A great many excellent works on 
agriculture and numerous well-conducted 
journals on this subject are now being pub- 
lished, but it is astonishing what small pro- 
portion of the aggregate of farmers read them. 
It seems hard to conquer and overcome the 
prejudice against “ beok farming,” as the 
unreflecting call it. If we can get the expe- 
rience and instruction of the best farmers by 
their writings, why not heed them as well 
as if expressed to us orally and face to face. 
A writer is supposed to take more pains to 
consult accuracy in written communications 
to farmers than he would in talking to them 
off-hand and sometimes excitedly and with- 
out due reflection. He writes calmly and 
with due consideration of his subject, know- 
ing his written words have to stand and are 
to be subject to the criticism of every reader 
who peruses them, and that there can be no 
retraction of statements made and conclu- 
sions arrived at. No farmer should be without 
some standard works on agriculture if ob- 
tainable, and especially without some good 
agricultural journal. Many excellent agri- 
cultural journals are now published at very 
cheap rates, and there is ro excuse for any 


farmer failing to take one or more of them. 
One number will frequently pay for the 
whele year’s subscription. But many farm- 
ers think they know enough and say their 
own experience is sufficient to guide them. 
I have been told this by farmers, with, at the 
same time, a great expression of disgust for 
“book farming.” If they really have this 
experience, how much has it cost them to 
obtain it? Many a dollar lost and much time 
lost in arriving at conclusions; bad systems 
have been adopted, only to be corrected by 
years of bitter ex ce, and in some cases 
not corrected at all, but the “ old ruts” have 
become a second nature, and, in many in- 
stances, the farmer has become a failure and 
his farm a standing evidence of his want of 
enlightened and progressive agriculture, re- 
sults which aon have been averted by con- 
sulting the written experience of others. 


‘ 





The Grange. 
National Lecturer’s Communication. 


SUBJECT FOR SUBORDINATE GRANGES FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


Question—How does tariff affect the farm- 
ers’ interest ? 

Suggestions—Tariff, whether protective or 
for revenue, adds to the cost of goods—the 
consumer pays the tariff. Iron, woolen, cot- 
ton and other goods that are largely consum- 
ed by farmers pay a higher tariff than those 
that enter into general consumption by other 
classes. This discrimination unequalizes gov- 
ernmental burdens, and agriculture is made 
to bear an unjust proportion. Any system 
of taxation that discriminates against any 
class or interest is an error and should speed- 
ily be corrected. 

Free-trade (so-called) would remove the 
tariff tax, and manufactured goods could be 
sold at rates “less the tariff,” thereby saving 
in purchases millions of dollars annually to 
the farmers. But the merits of the tariff 
question do not end here, and its considera- 
tion must be continued with like candor. If 
the abolition of tariff stops the manufacture 
of any portion of the goods we need, then 
we turn idle a portion of the labor, one of 
the productive elements of wealth, and we 
then export millions of our money annually 
to foreign countries to secure the supplies 
that should be manufactured at home, and 
distributed among our own people. Present 
tariff is used to protect capital more than la- 
bor, but this is the fault of the law that cre- 
ates the tariff. Tariff for protection should 
be made by law, to protect labor and en- 
courage home industry. Tariff for revenue 
should be equitably distributed. Extremes 
on either side of this question is an errer, 
and are too often resorted to for personal 
gain and partisan advantages. This ques- 
tion can and should be regulated, and he 
who solves the “tariff problem for the best 
interests of the American péople, with jus- 
tice to all classes and interests,” will, indeed, 
be the “statesman of the present age” and of 
the highest rank. 


~ 


Does the Grange Meet the Parmer’s Need? 


Messrs. Hditors American Farmer : 

Your paper contained, sume time ago, an 
article on the “ Farmer's Situation,” by Wm, 
Holman, of Cumberland county, Virginia, 
so comprehensiv: and so patriotic, that it 
would deserve to be made the farmer’s rule 
of action, were it not for a few statements to 
which I desire to call your and his attention. 
His premises and conclusions wi'l bear repe- 
tition. They are: 

1. This is a people’s government, and the 
peop‘e at large should control it. 

2. Designing an< unscrupulous politicians 
have secured control of public affairs anu 
use their power in the interest of individu- 
als and corporations and monopolies and not 
for the people, and hence the results of the 
farmer’s tcil are unjustly distributed. 

8. The farmers should work together po- 
litically, and select for their own class lead- 
ers of ability and integrity to represent 
them in the public offices. 

4. There should be a rigid system of co-op- 
eration and organization among farmers, with 
local societies and State and national organi- 
zations, growing out of and containing the 
representatives of the local societies. 

5. These societies should discuss all great 
national questions, and whilst they need not 
descend to every depth of partisan politics, 
public affairs should be thoroughly investi- 
gated, in order that farmers might be fully 
qualified both to vote and occupy offices, 
properly. 

To the above declarations, farmers can 
make no objections ; these sentiments should 
be presented to and entertained Sy farmers 
over all the land. If our ranks were full of 
citizens who believe these and could express 








them as eloquently and forcibly as Mr. ¥. 
has, the farmer would soon be the self-eleyg, 
ted director of public affairs. 

But Mr. H. continues,—~and to these de, 
clarations we desire to direct inquiry anj 
the re-consideration of Mr. H. himself: “}; 
was at first supposed that the Grange would 
meet this went, but it has failed to do so ip 
that— ’ 

1, It is a secret society. “An organiz. 
tion so composed,” Mr. H. says, “ is fatally 
defective.” 

2. It has emptied the Grange rooms bya 
tedious ritual. 

8. It does not permit the discussion of the 
public questions in which the farmer is most 
interested. 

That you may see whether the above three 
prcpositions cover the whole ground of the 
objections, I give the language below in full: 

“ The Grange has turned out to be a failure 
in a great measure. Its organization was 
fatally defective in several particulars ; the 
first was in making it a secret society, with 
@ long ritual that soon wearied out every. 
body and caused the Grange reoms to be 
emptied ; the second was in excluding from 
the Grange rooms all political topics, whereas 
these constituted the main objects, requiring 
co-operative action; we are not alluding to 
party questions, but to great questions of 
legislation and public policy, bearing upon 
the agricultural interest.” 

Now let us go on with the trial of the 
Grange in the order given in the indictment 

1. It is a secret society. 

* $0 are the Masons, the Odd Fellows, the 
Hibernians, the Heptasophs, the Knights of 
Pythias, the Good Templars, the German 
Brethren and a hundred other combinations 
of American citizens and workmen, like the 
Hackmen’s Union, the Shipbuilders’ Union, 
the Brotherhood of Engineers, the Sons of 
Crispin and the National Hat Finishers. § 
is every trade, corporation and firm, every 
church and every family a secret body, and 
so is every individual @ secret party, each 
and all containing ia its operations an ee 
ment of secrecy, a hand in the dark; some of 
whose operations are unpublished to the 
world, and whose operations are wholly or 
in part designed to be kept secret and which 
must be kept secret, or fail. 

From the time of George Washington, and 
before, and including him, workmen, capi- 
talists, patriots, saints and martyrs have at 
tended secret conclave, council and confer- 
ence, and the new births of these private 
communions have electrified and clevated 
the world. Scripture commands secrecy in 
keeping even “ one hand ignorant of the do- 
ings of the other,” and in “displaying the 
wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness 
of the dove; beasts of cave and mountain 
and jungle, and birds of forest and air, in 
obedience to the revelation of the great 
teacher, nature, hide their nests, their young 
and themselves in the secret places; every 
ray of light that ever leaped from the hand 
of nature and illuminated the universe, has 
a secret origin; the gaudy banners of morn- 
ing and the sacred garments of vesper time 
and night, are rustled by an agent whos 
secret comings and doings are subjects of 
Scripture comment; and in every instance 
this feature of secrecy is an element of 
strength, a sacred mandate in the litany of 
revelation. 


Take the question of agricultural orgaai- 
zation before us; the page containing the 
history of the use of agricultural clubs and 
associations, previous to the advent of the 
Grange, contains also their obituary. None 
know better than old veterans in this work 
of agricultural organization, the great lack 
of cohesion in a farmer’s club, built soberly 
on the foundation of vocational and intel- 
lectual work and sympathy. For fifty yeats, 
feeling the need of a common local and na 
tional bond, the aspirations and labors of 
farmers have been groping and reaching out 
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after such an organization as Mr. H. de- 
scribes, With what result? Failure in every 
instance after, and notwithstanding vigo- 
rous and protracted effort. Now, in contrast 
to this picture, look at the hundreds of meet- 
ings of State Granges, covering nearly a score 
of years, and that grand gathering of the 
choice intellects of American agriculture, 
the regularly recurring sessions of the Na- 


of Husbandry,—due (I think we are justi- 
fied in saying) largely—I will not say prima- 
rily—to this peculiar element of strength, 
the secret bond that tells you here at least 
are friends; outside are enemies. It is like 
the ringing of your own native tonguc by a 
stranger amid the thunders of alpine passes ; 
the tie of a common nationality, a common 
religion, a common hope, a common aim and 
the same glorious destiny and victory, and 
to attempt to analyze and explain. this feel- 
ing of congeniality and security, born of this 
secret tie, is to go down to the depths of hu- 
man nature and touch the secret springs of 
the erigin of being; results in our case, de- 
mand its employment, and, althongh in- 
stances of its improper use may be given, 
the same argument can be urged against 
water, wine and every other good gift vouch- 
safed by heaven to man. We turn to the 
second item in the charge: 

2. It has emptied the Grange rooms by a 
long ritual. 

In some places Granges have died and in 
others the membership has been diminished, 
but when we look at the many intellectual 
features of Grange work, at the necessity 
for strong brain power, at certain stages of the 
work, the absence of this faculty would in- 
terfere with Grange progress. To conducta 
Grange properly and successfully, requires a 
variety of agents in combination; strong 
common sense, culture, conciliation and 
other virtues, musical and elocutionary tal- 
ent, tact, lady membership, love of social 
intercourse, suitable social conditions, the 
stimulus of young menibers, a8 proper meet- 
ing place at a proper time and in a comfort- 
able temperature, and other things, and 
the absence of enough of these desirable 
conditions would be fatal to a Grange 
after its ‘organization. Again  re-ac- 
tion is apt to set in after a rush of numbers; 
this follows all periods of political, religious 
or social excitement. T'wo churches near 
me have been turned, one into a hay bar- 
tack, the other into a granary, but it is not 
urged in explanation that the ritual of the 
church is defective or tedious; on the con- 
trary, new churches have been built in more 
suitable localities; the church is thriving, 
the people are industrious, moral and pros- 
perous. 

I remarked to the Worthy Overseer in my 
own Grange that the number of new appli- 
cations in our Grange would keep us initiat- 
ing all the fall, without extra sessions, to 
“Well,” he replied, 
“that’s as pleasant as anything,” and this 
appears to express much of Grange senti- 
ment on the question. 

Why is it, that in séctions where the peo- 
ple are most intelligent—take Montgomery 
county as a representative locality—the 
Grange is most prosperous and the “long 
ritual” is not “ emptying the Grange rooms? ” 
What intelligent church membership ever 
complained of the “length” of its rituul ; 
look. at the length of the Jewish, Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Masonic and Odd Fellows’ 
ritual, and tee devotional exercises—some- 
times night after night for weeks—of 
other denominations; do we hear any com- 
Plaint of their length? And I submit to 
such a fair and candid mind as Mr. Holman 
himself, that if we in the ranks, if we the 
Principal sufferers, if such there be from the 
“length” of the code, and guide and anchor 
of our Order, offer no objection or com- 
Plaint to its length, this objection or com- 
Plaint loses its force when it comes from one 
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not a member... 

the land, North, 

shineth, as the mw our iy econ 

of Honor, our sublime ritual, a white star of 

undying beauty, and, in times to come as in 

times past; its silvery splendor shall light 

many a toiler on a rough agricultural sea 

into the peaceful harbor of our enduring or- 

The remaining count in the 
is: 

8. It excludes all political questions of leg- 

islation and public policy ; the maifi subject 

requiring co-operative action. 

The exact reverse of this proposition is so 
plainly demonstrable that I am led to believe 
Mr. H.’s error on this point has arisen from 
that clause in our national constitution 
which ‘prohibits the discussion in the Grange 
of all political questions,” but this has been 
construed by the highest court in the Order 
to mean and refer to party-political subjects. 
That sufficient latitude is given for the dis- 
cussion of all questions of legislation and 
public policy, I submit in detail : 

1st. Brighton (Md.) Grange, in the early 
days of the currency agitation, six or eight 
years ago, fully discussed the question of 
national finances, arrived at a conclusion 
and sent resolutions on the subject to the 
State Grange. 

2d. Ashton (Md.) Grange took the same 
course and resolutions on the same subject 
went up to the National Grange from the 
Maryland State Grange. 

8d. Brighton Grange has repeatedly dis- 
cussed the “ Tariff” question and the “ Cor- 
poration and Monopoly” questions. 

4th. Dayton Grange has had the same 
question, “ Tariff,” under discussion, and it 
is now on its docket. 

5th. Montgomery County Grange, com- 
posed of representatives of eight or nine sub- 
granges, will discuss the question at its Oc- 
tober meeting. 


6th. Worthy National Lecturer Eshbaugh | 


issued a circular in the spring, bringing this 
same “ Tariff” question before all the sub- | 

granges in the country. He has just issued | 
another circular specifying the “Tariff” 
question as the regular subject for discussion 
by all the sub-granges in the country for the 
month of November, 1883. 

7th. The National Lecturer has called the 
attention of the Granges to the questions of 
“Transportation,” “Corporations” and ‘‘Mo- 
nopolies,” asking them to investigate them 
from the farmer’s standpoint. 

8th. A circular on the “ Corporation ” and 
“Tariff” questions has been distributed 
through the State Master's office. 

9th. Brighton Grange has sent a circular 
on “Partisan Politics” to every sub-grange 
in the State; this circular was the work of a 
committee of the Grange appointed for the 
purpose. 

10th. The National Grange has recom- 
mended for discussion “all questions relat- 
ing to the tariff;”” Journal of Proceedings, 
1882, p. 121. 

11th. The discussion of all questions of 
political economy is admissable in the Grange 
and is urged by W. State Master Devries; 
he refers to “combinations around us,” the 
“greed of monopolies,” our “ co-operative 
principles” and the “ need of the enlighten- 
ment of our people on questions of political 
economy ;” he also, with emphasis, counsels 
the use of the “heaven-ordained privilege, 
the ballot,” to give due strength to the de- 
mand of the American farmer for justice. 
Address, December 12, 1882, before Mary- 
land State Grange. In same address he re- 
fers to the “Patent Right” bill and the 
“Regan Transportation” bill as subjects re- 
quiring Grange action. 

12th. The Master of the National Grange 
discusses the “ Patent Laws,” the “ Trans- 
portation” question and the subject of “Edu- 

cation,” and concludes with a burst of elo- 
quence that ought to satisfy every farmer 
that the proper use and direction of the 
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in | Order will will make it the farmer's to 
wide the doors of every gam a 7 
exertion. Address, p. 12, Journal of Pro- 
ceedings, 1882. 

18th. And the queston of iadepandent po- 
litical action and not slavish adherence to 
any party was put prominently before the 
National Grange and adopted as the sense 
of that body. Journal of Proceedings, p. 
86, 1882. 

14th. The Montgomery County Grange, 
representing all the Sub-Granges in the coun- 
ty, and composed of sixty-four voting mem- 
bers, passed resolutions, introduced by Bro.’ 
Moore, on the “Local Option” question, 
then a current political topic, endorsing the 
measure, which was subsequently endorsed 
by the people at the polls by 1,500 majority. 

15th. Howard County Grange, similarly 
constituted, discussed the same question, 
when it was a current political topic, took 
similar action upon it, and its endorsement 
of the project was ratified by the people at 
the polls by a majority of nearly 400. 

Have I not shown, even to Mr. H. himself, 
the elasticity, comprehensiveness of the Or- 
der on this point? Instead of excluding the 
the vital questions, those most important to 
the farmer, it has discussed them all, with 
one exception, and that will be presented at 
the next session of the Maryland State 
Grange, with a fluttering of banners of the 
gathered host and an uplifting of Maryland 
voices that shall reach from her hill-bounda- 
ries to the sea. 

So that the door stands wide open under 
the above precedents for the admission of 
every subject bearing on the farmer’s wel- 
fare, which ought to be discussed, and the 
record shows that he is making good use of 
the opportunities thus afforded. 


Dawson LAWRENCE. 
Dayton Grange, Md. 
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‘Consequenges of False Attitudes.” , 


Mesers. Editors American Farmer : 

There is an excellent article on “ False 
Attitudes” given in the second volume of 
the Journal of Health for 1883, which ap- 
plies to various occupations, and especially 
to ladies and students. The writer's re- 
marks, we believe, were suggested and per- 
haps quoted from the writings of Surgeon 
Duffin. 

The false postures and attitudes taken by 
young persons at school, or when engaged 
in any particular trade or labor, often be- 
come a cause of distorted spine and other 
deformities—a state to be deplored in all, 
but more especially pitiable in the female 
sex. We think it incumbent on parents, 
guardians and instructors to pay special at- 
tention to the habits in this respect of those 
under their charge. 

We cannot here quote nor will it be ex- 
pected that we should give a description of 
the anatomy of the back and the column of 
cylindrical bones, called vertebra, piled one 
upon another, and extended from the large 
solid bones that support the body when sit- 
ting erect, to the lowest part of the head, but 
shall proceed with a few remarks on the bad 
consequences resulting from distortion by 
habit of this main pillar or structure of the 
human frame. 

We will be excused for citing our own 
case. We were, in our youthful days, a 
mechanic, and much of our time was em- 
ployed with dench planes, this necessitated 
an inclination or bending of the body for- 
ward, as also did the use of the hand saw 
and augers. In time the habit became 
somewhat fixed, and we assumed, in some 
degree, the Grecian sto:p, which was prac- 
ticed years ago by some ladies as a clever 
fashion, but which was always ridiculous in 
our eyes. This has continued with us up to 
old age, and old age does not remove it. We 


have in our mind other cases. We know a 
person who was a very young student at the 


University of Virginia. He was very studi- 


ous and was at his books the greater part of 
his time. Thus employed a icaning position 
was unfortunately assumed, and, whilst at - 
his table or desk, this attitude was seldom 
changed. The result was, the side to which 
the body inclined readily yielded and got 


-out of its natural position, and the muscular 


contraction on one side and the strain on the 
other became permanent or caused a per- 
manent inclination, and the true vertical 
position was never regained. This position 
depressed the ribs and shoulder on one side 
and elevated them on the ether, causing a 
rather tilting, one-sided walk. This was not 
all the difficulty. The shoe and boot makers 
gained by this defect, for these wouil never 
wear equal, and the boot on the depressed 
side would always wear one-sided, and finally 
run down or turn over, whilst the other was 
in fair order. Hence any undue inclination 
to either side during youth, if frequent, con- 
stant and protracted, will cause this defect. 
The professors of a University have not 
time to see to all the habits of those 
under their charge whilst engaged in their _ 
studies, but the librarian or some subordi- 
nate officer of the institution or school 
should see that no bad habits are formed or 
induced by false attitudes, extraneous cir- 
cumstances, or from any cause; and any 
evil of this nature should be remedied at 
once. A wordof advice would be sufficient. 
The student, whilst reading, should rather 
incline the body backward than otherwise. 

In European countries much field and 
garden work is done with the hoe, and the 
laborers use short handled hoes; this neces- 
sitates a very stooping position, and as this 
is their daily work the! habit confirms and 
retains their bodies to this position; and 
when they mneapens oid men they go half 
bent. 

Parents would do weil to see that nurses 
do not carry infanté altogether on one arm. 
This is wrong ‘and injurious in more ways 
than one. If carried on the left side and 
arm the child is compelled to use the left 
arm and hand to receive and hold any thing, 
causing the baby to be left-handed and 
awkward. J. Frvz. 

Keswick, Albemarle Co., 


The Gospel of Kindness, 


The Gospel of Kindness finds too small a 
space in the theology of to-day. It is grad- 
ually winning its way, however, and it is 
hoped that it will be accorded more promi- 
nence. It does not belong to the Sabbath and 
pulpitalone. It is in the lives of the peuple, 
in their week-day conversation and walk, 
that the demand for it is most urgent. The 
word fitly spoken, the smile of encourage- 
ment, the helping hand extended when the 
feet slip or stray in dangerous paths, are 
the influences which count for something in 
the battle of life. A single kind word has 
more than once turned the current of an in- 
dividual, neutralized and destroyed evil ex- 
amples, and founded a nobility of character 
which has been proof against the shocks of 
adversity and sin. Our lives are made up 
of little things, and they are determined for 
good or ill by the most trivial events. Amid 
them all, the man lives not wiso fails to trace 
as the keystone of his success an incident of 
seemingly little moment, without which the 
fabric of his life would have been incom- 
plete. 

We need to be reminded often of the gran- 
deur of things; of our duty to our fellows 
in the performance of kind acts ; of the fact 
that one word attered at the right time and 
in the right place may send a ripple across 
the bosom of humanity which shall overpass 
a continent and affect the world for all time 
to come. Line upon line, and precept upon 
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precept, may be taught to child and’ adult 
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association with each other 
y lax in this direction — 


Preserving Shoe Leather. 


. 





and Western 
The London Field Says: There is one 


simple article which will render any decent- 
ly made boot thoroughly impervious. It is 
nothing more nor less than cold-drawn cast- 
or-oil “ pure and simple.” It is best applied 
before a moderate fire. The boots to-day 
dressed should be quite clean and dry; and 
especial care should iven to the welt and 
and mw sag — ton 6 to the 
upper nm by pour- 
ing the oil from the bottle ssenpes the welt, 
so that the angle between the sole and upper 
leather is quite filled with oil, and then pro- 
ceed all over the boot, including the edges of 
the soles, rubbing it in with the hand. When 
one is done, have a turn at the other, and so 
alternately till you have got in about a table- 
spoonful and a-half to each boot. The 
tongues, being thinner leather, should be 
quite sat . Subsequent dressings will 
not requiresomnch oil. I have never found 
anything to touch this as a waterproof dres- 
sing ; the gelatinous oil seems to effectual! 
stop every poor in the leather. There is 
another advantage for those who are natty 
in such matters; the boois will soon take a 
good (common blacking) polish-so much so, 
that a man may, if he likes, water proof his 
ordi wal -boots for bad weather with- 
out spoilin appearance. With acom- 
mon walking-boot of ordin: thickness, 
apply the oilall over thesole. I wear boots 
se treated, shooting, over thick woolen socks, 
for from eight to twelve hours a day or more, 
without feeling the slightest inconvenience 
in any way; but they have the op | feel 
inseparable from all ts that are oiled in 
any way. 


In our new advertisements in last issue 
will be found a remarkable exhibit of the 
results of Fourteen Tontine investment poli- 
cies in the sterling old New York Life In- 
surance Company. Glancing over this state- 
ment we 
cies the past ten 








a1.000 to have been only 
$2.89 J per annum, 8 
na heretofore unheard of by us. No 
better commentary can be found upon the 
conservative one ge of this thorough- 
ly reliable institution than above results ; 
attesting the wisdom, which after meeting 
overt Donen claim mee pe ae ee the 
t ¢ years and paying handsome 
ped dividends in reduction to its pre- 
miums has managed its vast business so pru- 
dently and economically as to accumulate 
from interest receipts over and above all 
mortality costs and experses more than ten 
millions dollars surplus. We unhesitating» 
ly recommend our patrons to familiarize 
lves with the plans of the New York 

Life before insuring elsewhere. 


Ayer’s Pills are effectual in a wide 
ran which arise from disorders 
of the stomach and digestive organs. They 
are a convenient y to have always at 
hand, They are sugar coated, easy to take, 
effective to operate, sure to bring relief and 
cure. 


The hair is frequently rendered pre- 
maturely gray by care, grief, delicate health, 
lowness of spirits, or a depressed tone of the 
vital powers. The use of Hall’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer, will restore its youth- 
ful color and beauty. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral wonderfully 
increases the power and flexibility of the 
voice, enabling public speakers to speak 
clearly and without fatigue. If people who 
are troubled with colds would take Ayer’s 

Pectoral before going to church or 
places of entertainment, they would avoid 
coughing, tly to the comfort of both 
hearers speakers. i 


Bautm™monre, Mp., Aug. 24th, 1880. 

I have been on the Police force for 9 years 
and it formerly cost me annually about one 
hundred dollars for Dr. bills and medicine, 
but have for the pas two or three se 
been usi J. M. Laroque’s Anti-bilious 
Bitters, | 8a = that it is the best 
medicine for ek ae oe Dyspepsia I 
ever saw or an seems 

to Rullespen, ond oo pes ~ who 
are much exposed to w . [never 
other medicine, and always keep it 
y for use, Joun Pownns, 
District: 


























the average.cost on these poli- | been 


Y | endorsements are unparalelied and that its sale 





Baltimore Markets—Nov. 1. 


Wheat.—The market for Southern Wheat is 


uiet and with moderate inquiry and fair - 
Bi. tetris thd weortvons rete cd se Bi@i Sc 
choice sam Pomp ge its, 

. Alot of choice mixed 

heat ruled aie 

e quotations were as follows: 

No, 2, $1.04%@1 05; November, 91.0641 0% 
aoe $1 074@1.07X; and January, $1.10%@ 


Flour.—Stocks are moderate and under easy con- 
trol. The market is quiet bat ae with small 
business doing. We quote as follows: Tae ne 

. 0. : 


50: d 
15; Ci Mills Buper. 
.75; do. (Rio Brands) 
xtra, 5 inter Wheat Patent 
do, High- Family. $6.50; do. Second 
lo. Third-grade xtra. $6; Fine, $2.75 
Corn Meal ¥ 100 ths. $1.35. 
of Southern Corn is uncer- 
tain, and the market is dull and irregular. New 
white sold at 42@45 cts, for and damp, 
cts. for fair to good, and do. at cog, cts, 
= to prime; yellow is quoted nom i 
or By oy one, oho mashes Sede Oe = Kase 
qu ut steady. a ices were: 
cts. for spot, 35% cts, for November, 554 @56 cts. 
or year, and 55@55¢ cts. for January. 

Provisions.—<A firmer feeling is reported at 
speculative points. There is a fairly active local de- 
mand for job lots, and prices are u’ . Packed 
lots from store are quoted as follows: Balk should- 
ers, 64 cts.; clear-rib sides, 7X cts ; Bacon shoulders, 
73 cts; clear-rib sides, 844 cts. Hams, sugar-cured, 
16@17 cts. Refined Lard, in tierces, 9X cts. Mess 
Pork, new heavy, $1275 ¥ bbl. 

Butter.—The market is firm under sa quick de- 
mand for choice table ies, which are scarce. In- 
ferior stock is dull and nominal. We quote: Choice 
New York State at 23@25 cts.; fresh Western choice 

; do. good to prime at 14@/6 cts., and 
near-by receipts at 16@20 cts ¥ hb. 

Eggs.—The market is firm under moderate re- 
ceipts and active aemand at cts. ¥ dozen for 
fresh Western, anu 28@29 cts, for choice near-by, 

Cetton.—There is only a moderate inquiry to 
sup) ly urgent needs of local spinners, and the mar- 
ket is quiet but steady, as there is no stock pressing. 
We quote new crop as follows: Middling at 10% 
10% ox’ low middling at 10% cts,, and good ordina- 

at 9X cta. 
"Vhive Stock — Beef Caitie. The quality of the of- 
ferings to-day average quite as good as it did last 
oer, e* quote as fot val b— we Ny eugene 
cts,; that gener ra rst quality, "4 
ot medium of geod fair quality, x 4 cts ; ordi- 
nary thin Steers, Oxen and Cows, cts; Ex- 
treme range of prices, 3@5% cts.; most sales were 
from 4@5 


Swine.—The number of the receipts is nearly the 
game as last week, and the quality of the ring 
shows little or no variation since then. We yuote: 
Hogs at 6% @6X cts), and extra, 7 cts. 


The quality of the offerings is |_ 


and Lambs— 
reported in ali the yards as not as as week, 
and trade very siow. We quote: her Sh at 
3@5 cts.; few selling at either extreme; Lembs, 
cts.; stock nga 50 per head, wethers, 


4% cts. ‘ 
Pobarce._-Leaf—Transactions in land have 
restricted by small receipts and insufficient 
ium better grades, for which > 
2 


mon to m , 87@10; 
yellow, $11@16; a 
medium to fine, $7@15. 








who aro Interested in 
Growing Crops 
A ERNE IF 


cheaply and successfully 


FARMERS 


should write us for our 





on pure 
fertilizers. Sa-A fertilizer can be made 
at homefor about $ | 2 aton i 
with POWELL’S PREPARED CHEMICALS. 
Referencesin Every State. 22~ wanted 
forunoccupied . Apol references. 
BROWN CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Powell's _Tip-Top Bone os 
Bone, Potash, Ammonia, &c; 


16 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


HAVE a new and rich work of nang attraction 
and value. Over 2900 illustrations, — 1200 
ges, in a volume never before equalled, for the 
Pormer, aegis Stock Raiser or Gardener. 
Forty Colleges ali ts have contributed to 
this great work AGENTS WANTED. I think the 


ualled 


capable men a chance to make money not a 
ion 


elsewhere in the book line to-day. Inv 
solicited! A valuable pamphlet . Aconfiden- 
tial dsition to on for an engagement. 
THOMPSON ame ba: 
hiladelp ’ ° 


404 Arch Street, P 


| AUCTION SALE OF © 
150 


IMPORTED JERSEY CATTLE 


PER STEAMER “OTRANTO,” 


On Thursday Morning, November (5, (883, 


AT 11 O'OLOCE, aT 
HERENESS BAZAAR. 
NINTH AND SANSOM STREETS, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


=~ 





=” SEND FOR CATALOCUES AND ATTEND THE SALE. 





CUT'TERS! 
For Hay, Straw and Fodder, 


In Sizes Suited for Hand or Power. 





; | The Scar Horse Rake. 
T H 


and | Farmer’s Friend Corn Planters. 
Corn 





The DOCTOR BAILEY CUTTER com- 
bines new features; the kuife so acting on the feed 
as to economize power. Its simplicity renders it 
easy to manage, and makes it durable. The cut is 
changed to the different hs with facility. The 
feed can be stopred instantly at will, and its capa- 
city is far greater than any other machine using the 
same power. 


Oliver Chilled Plows 


run lighter, are more eazil usted, and do better 
¥ pt A fT, 





Malta Shovel Plows. Iron Age Cultivators. 
Corn Cahoon 


Drags. Seed Sowers. 
Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 
wn Grain Monarch Grain Drills. 
Friend Grain Dritl. 


The Victor Horse Rake. 
Foust’s Hay Loader. 
Grain Fans. 

Cider Mills. 


B 
Butter Womners: 


he orse 
Bullard’s Hay Tedder. 
Bonbie Harpoon Hay Fork. 
Philedelphia Lawn Mowers. 
Corn Shellers. 


Keystone Drills. 
Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters. 





CABINIT CREAMIRY. 


Stoddard Churns. Davis 8 Churns, 
Fountain Pum Cucumber ps. 
Patent Gal Steel Fence Wire, cheap, durable 
and easily put up. 
REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER. 


DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











The Golden Prize for 1884 


Is now ready and will be sent free to any one who 
wishes to become an agent, on receipt of a stamp 
for . The book contains numerous av- 


tleman ought to know, 
you how to become the owner of many valua- 
ble atticles without costing you a cent, such as 
Gold and Silver Watch } Cupane, Sewieg 
ver Ware, &e, 8 


offers | ings, s0' 


and 





Machines, all — of ‘. 
Fi Grzasex & Co., er Street; Boston; Mare, 





ENSIO for any disability ; 
also to Heirs. Send 

stamps for New 

. = CoL (INGHAM, Attorney, Washington, 


J. B. GRAY, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA, 





“Don Juan” 

Property of J. B. Gray, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Breeder and shipper of Pure Poland China 
Hogs of the most a ed type. A select lot of 
Pigs now ready for shipment. Send for catalogue, 


QUASI CLOVER SEED. 


An all summer blooming Clover, affording luxu- 
riant rage for stock throughout summer. and 
the little honey bee during the famine months of 
July and August, Yielding large crops of hay, easily 
cured and abundantly ied. The es are per- 
fectly green when the seed are ripe for gutheriag. 
May be mown from May to November, Sow seed 
March. On cash orders, sacks of vines, with their 
seed, $2 25; seed by mail for ¥ acre, $1.50; seed b 
mail for lacre, $5.00. Address MAKUUS A. BON- 
NER, Bayou LaUhute, Caddo Parish, La. 


scot ania W.H.FAY & Coes 


+: By return mat, Fall 
s New Tatlor System ot 
FREE== utting MOODY & CO, Cincinaati, 0 
“THE BEST is TH men THRESHE 
Mil ENG NES 
MILLS Hoase 
(For allsecti ; foam, 


jonsand 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Go. Mansfeld. Ohio 


es 
FOR FALL PLANTING 


Fruit & Ornamental TREES. 
SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. 


The largest and most complete general stock in the 
. &., including many Cheice Novelties. 
nate Catalogue mailed Free to a)! applicants. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY "sststs "ye 


Strawberry Plants, 
4 ~7ocoo 
niente new varieties of the best Bidwell, 
Manchester, Mt. Vernon, Big Bob, Kentucky, 
Crescent, Longfellow, Satin Gloss, Sharpless, 
Miner’s Prolific, Duchess, Wilson, Downing, Mon- 
arch, &c. Also CONCORD GRAPES and RASP- 
BERRY PLANTS, Gregg, Cuthbert, Brandywine, 
&c. Prices low. Send for descriptive catalogue. 
Also, EGGS of Plymouth Rock Fowls, from first- 
clase steck, $1.50 per thirteen. 


Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 
MARMANB, ASA) COy MDI 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 











WM. FRASER, 
Landscape Gardener 
and Florist, 





STORE, 277 E. Baltimore Street; GREEN- 
HOUSE, Belair Avenue, opposite Schuetzen 


Park. 
peng Bo 5 seats laid i Gardens planted and kept in 
order the year. Plans and Estimates fur- 
nished on  eapiincton. * Plants Trees and Shrubs at 
the a rates, forth he pest 10 of good peed _ 
fer to our record. e ears as Su 
tendent of Patterson P re 4 ” 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 
One Imported Show Boar; One 
Yearling Boar; Five Boar Pigs, 

6 to 8 months old; Five Sow 
Pigs, 6 to 8 months old; 
Four Sow Pigs in Far- 
row. 


Could spare one or two Imported Sows. 


Three hundred Spring Pigs from noted prize win- 
ners that were top pave Pate. from the Dect. English 
and American Herds and the best of my own breed- 
ing for several years. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 


Bel Air, Maryland 














G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. W. MAGER, 
Chemist and Chemist of MN. OC. 
Balto. Copper Works. Fert@iner Control 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 
HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
NALYSES of all descriptions—Manures 


» Soils, 
: pena Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Siliver (by 
re process), Copper, Lead, Manganese, ¢' 
Coal. Limestone and other minerals. Water for bs 
manufactvring and bousehold use. Mineral waters 
and ¥ ucts ofart. Terms moderate, 


SEDGWICK ‘Witt FENCE FENCE 

















pp tif - 


Pt 


ieee near id cemeter- 
Oovered wi f aed wanized) it will 
last a life time. Me a — = 


est and n 
cerete ‘Ost i Anger. ‘or prices and par- 


paper, ire ook Rarciware, dolore Mant'rs, addin, mentioning 











For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, 
Billous Attacks, Headache, Coe- 
ie my and all Diseases of 

the Liver and Stomach. 
ARE DECIDEDLY THE MOST POTENT REMEDY 
THAT CAN BE USED. 


Tt is not an intomcating beverage. and certain} 
would never be used as a pleasant su betitute for al- 
coholic stimulenta, but it ia truly a valuable Family 
Medic: which has been used for many a b 
large numbers of our citizens with the most 
ing saccess in all the abowe complaints. Try 1 it. 


25 Cents @ Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. 
WM. EE“ THORNTON, Proprietor, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Acentatoy Chas Frett#Oo, + 163 Baltimore St. 




















PR ldT TREES. — 


CLAIRMONT AND FURLEY HALL NURSERIES, 
Established 1828. 


Nigh dee ro nt ramet argues mots treo eth begs Mb bee ks — 


varieties, budded from 
low peaches, fully eight (8) days later than Smock. lithograph ascripsn tol origi ot 

‘ tes on : “To parties panting largely we will deal very 
inspection of our nursery d 


WILLIAM CORSE & SONS. 
Post Office Bex 408. 


BURNSIDE PARK HERD, 


SAM’L M. SHOEMAKER, 
BALTIMORE, - MARYLAND. 


HM. G. ELLZEY, M&M. D., 
1012 I Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Breeder of Highly Bred Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddle Horses, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown Sheep direct from Lord Wals- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 

«hire Swine. 

Correspondence invited. PRICES LOW. Some fine Horses now for sale. 


A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE=RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c- 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


No. (35 W. BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Balto. 


EASTERN SHORE. NURSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE Co., MD. 
PRICE List WILL BSE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS, 
A "ey See fine stock of APPLE TREES, of such kinds as are suited to the soil and climate of 
RE a. Peach Trees, Pear, new agp be we Rp Rr Ren ete a A 
lenge ond perior lot of Wild Goose and other Plum Trees. An stock of Grape-Vines, embracing 
inds, at very ey ten prices. Shadeand Ornamental Trees. In —- complete assortment of carefully 
grown pursery stock, at prices as low as a reliabie and good article can be grown. 


wa. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 


<Soakede ASTHMA, E BRONCHITIS. 
pend ody etre dienes tnd wl ou aie 
sent free by mail. Don't delay a moment. Prevention is 
better than cure. I. 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


"Joka H. Buxten. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 




















ESTABLISHED) (1811.) 




















Malvin B. Shurtz. 


Helipse Wind Kngine! 


Victorious at the 4 World’s Fairs. Has taken 7 Gold, 6 Silver 
and 2 Bronze Medals, and 180 First Premiums. 


The Railroads of the United States and Canadas put in more ECLIPSE MILLS than all others 
= together. We export more than all others combined. Our Mill is not sold - acheap Mill, 

at as the best mill in the world. For last six years I have never received a cent for of 
any of my mills that I have put up, and have replaced several others by the ECLIPSE. We make 
18 sizes, from 8 4 to 60 feet in diameter, from 2-man to 40-horse —, and used for pum ing 
from wells, a woody e brooks, rivers, etc. Fr have — MIL nding 








corn, sawi age etc, I furnish milis separate, or will contract to do ae job, 
including tower, ping, etc., plain or ornamental, and will Guaeanne to give satisfaction, 
and refer to the pra of mills up, as to how they satisfy. 





Wonpareil Farm and Feed Mill 


FOR GRINDING CORN, BONES, &c. 


WYCKOFF PATENT WATER PIPE. 
wc arnai peck ea eke 


JOHN H. BUXTON & CO. 
Nos. 19, 21 and 23 E. Pratt Street, 











BALTIMORE. MD 





PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE. 
5 ea phair ery 


pie seed 
minenv LOUISVILLE, Pa aro 
OTHER P. PROMINENT i? PON -” 


Baltimore and Potomac, ax pttansie Fred- 
ericksburg Railways on the South to 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
and all points in the 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 


The bnew f All Bail tan with no Om- 
nibus Transfer at Washington. 


Nestborn Central, « and ruinedeell and Erie Rail- 
ways on the Nurth 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT. 
ELMIRA, WATKINS GLENN, 
{ BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALL. 


called for end checked at hotels and 
Sleeping 


private fe yng through to destination, 
secured. 


“through Hekets sold and information given at 
Company’s office, 


N. EB. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Stz., 
At Depot N. C. Rallway, 


At Union Depot, Charlies St., Station, 
And Pennsylvania Ave. Station, 
CHAS. E. PUGH, J. BR. WOOD, 
General Manager. 


Ofpenne. & MOK B. 
WH. F. & GEO. A. HAYS. 


VALLEY STOCK FARMS, Churchville, Md. 


REEDERS OF ed HORN CATTLE, BERK- 
SHIRE SWIN GAME CHICKENS. We 
have for sale a few Hetfers and Heifer Calves, from 
four to eighteen months old. Also some extra fine 
oung Boars and Sews old enough tv breed, Order 
booked at any time, stock guaran’ aay 
correspondence and personal examination ited, 


Faues PATENTS 250% 


Invention. L. BIN 
Petnt Lecter anal A dado Washington, D. c 


Mit. Vernon [nstitute. 


Boardi and Day Home School for 
Girls, No. 46 MT. VERNON PLACE, 
» Baltimore, Ma. . 























r EALTHY snd Beautiful Location. Bf Mrs. M. J. A 
Jones: and 


Wing ah toy itd ht. 


The 284 Schoo! year will 












Oug PATENT SAW Mil 


(Please Mention this Paper 


PURE BRED RAMS 


.RAM LAMBS. 


Pa of Breeds for sale by Frank Lovelock, 

Secretary Piedmont Pm 7 Breeders and 

von Growers’ Association ordoneville, 
a. 


COTSWOLDS. 
FEW PURE BRED EWES AND LAMBS AT 
REASONABLE RATES, 
Address, A. M. COURTENAY, 
Royal Oak, P. O., Maryland. 


CUNS, 


OF EVERY KIND CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, 
oe Tackle, Seines, Nets, Knives, 

rs, Skates, Hammocks, ete. 
Large ree Tlastrated new FREE, 


GREAT WESTERN GI GUN WORKS, 


PITTORITRAA, PA. 
University of the State of New York. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


Mi West 54th Street, New York City. 
The nee oe canyon commences _ a 
bad on application to A. LIAUTARD M. D.v aon 

on 
app ‘of 


Address, =e MFC. CO. 
Chambersberg, 
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THE ae Eten FARMER. 











GEARED CORN AND COB MILL. 


The above cut represents the latest improved and most perfect Feed Mill in 
existence. It grinds successfully all kinds of grain, and produces a good grade 
of meal for table use. It grinds TWICE AS FAST as the old style mill, on ac- 
count of its triple gear motion. The inside of the mill turns three timesa s fast 
as the outside in an opposite direction, thus grinding faster and more uniform 
grade of meal. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


J.C. DURBOROW & CO., 
35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 





| TO WHEaT GROWERS! 


— sodetinet. iy ye in the manufacture of Fertilizers in this city, and ORIGINA 
f the Formulas and rapeheea of manufacture of a TOR 


“EXCELSIOR” & AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE, 


8o =a and as eovereney th gph r, : Se Agsioniawel public, relying, t these 





6 uniform exce 
him, continues i" red them to the. 


a oat Vand Virginia, with 


) Planters 
the assurance that the high standard 
be maintained as heretofo: 





For wing Wheat, it is the universal m7 inion of the farmers of Maryland ond Virginia, after 
over tounty experience in the use of these FERTILIZERS, that an application of 100 pounds 
is equal in its effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 50 per cent, 


ones Pith mt advantages and superior Soatiities for manufacturing, I challenge competi. 
th my presen van and su 
tion with A Fertilizer sold in the UnitedgStates, in Quality, Mechani ! Condition and Price 


strictly adh to my Original Formulas, using only the most concentrated materials, and 
wy guperiatending im person their manufacture—as for the past TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. , 


UNIFORM QUALITY IS GUARANTEED, 


s@ Farmers, to secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHATE, aan how 
that every Bag is branded as above, with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTER 


J. @. A. HOLLOWAY, 
MD. 


107 McELDERRY’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, i 
PEDIGREE 


[ANDRETH Eee 








THE U.S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America, Founded 1784. Drop usa Postal C 
for our PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDRETH, P DELPHI 











‘WONDERFUL [NSTRUMENTS! 


ACENTS "iirte- sets Cease 


McTAMMANY ORGANETTES, 


Melopeans, Automatic 0 


These Instruments Piay any aad asle. 


McTAMMANY ORGANETTE CO., 


WORCESTER, acide U.S.A. 


R=: Cream go ys seg re a Whole Li ween A wonderfully iy Sastntag 
book. One of the best, most ¢ 
Re: Tosee it isto appreciate it. Just + book for! he te e family or Lana 


VE Replete with valuable iatoematice. Agents can't fail tomakea success. WO Send AL 
culars and full particulars to BRADLEY & CO., Pubs. 66 N. 4th St., Pail, Pe. Working Agents wanted at once. 























FRANKLIN DAVIS EDW. H. BISSELL. 


SALTIMORKE NORSERIESE. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in 
Orchards. 100 Acres in Smal! Fruits. 


to our customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, APRICOTS, 
&c., all the standard sorts. Also the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
, &c. Wholesale and Retail. ‘To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the 
best facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


elle Cor. cere and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank.) BALTIMORE, MD 


—_- ——— 


y 


NURSERIES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















4 beer undersigned offers a fine asia: of ‘the following: 3 New Pears, New Peaches, New Cherries, New 
Grapes, New Strawberries, &c,. Frnit Trees of all kinds 

An extensive stock, viz: Piums, Cherries, Apricots, hegies, suitable to the sy kc. Grape ian 
Strawberries, for Ne tries, &c., new sorts Evergreens, New Ornamental Trees, New Shrubs, &c., 
sizes, suitable for pipreers men, as weil as large stock in great veaiety. 
“T2DUTCH my importations direct from the leading growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs, 
Hyscinths, Lit Lites Tulips New and rare Greenhouse Plants, Winter Blooming Plants. 

NEW —Benonett’s Hybrid Tea, Queena of Bedders, New French and Hogiish } Roses, &c. 

ip neersa thing at low rates. Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 





ESTABLISHED 1s26s. 


SUMMER CLOTHING 


FOR MEN, YOUTHS AND BOYS. 


LARGEST VARIETY IN THE CITY OF GENUINE AND IMITATION CHEVIOTINE 
ALPACA, NUNS’ CLOTH, DRAP D’ETE, AND SERGE *UITS 
LINEN MOHAIR AND GLABG DUSTERS. 


‘OUR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


‘Is Complete in its ey at Fioee n= 3 from which to ae. 8 vies and iy to suit all 
Tastes. Goods ru fore mg made up. a ies and Prices sent u 
plication. Ten per sent. discount allowed to all Clergyme * a 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


165 and 167 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, ; 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 




















White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Buildin. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 








= LADY V VASHING 
TON, VEE [GENNE S. 
me as a SBARLYJEF- 


VINES 


= PRENTISS! S&. HUBBARD, F eae 
PER MONTH MANNING'S STOCK-BOOK 


CENT 
Arem on Setcioer We ILLUSTRATED 


" se on pg hw nha ain to iatans ont mast eee ees oe ones nein oo of Morses, Cot. 
in eeetites. 


of disease, 
oy uatratfone. pomeuoet © Wee 
Sor and d others, R 80 ALREADY SOLD} acces: sons, and 
80,000 and terms. 
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training, causes er 1, 
ee a eminent authorities as the President, Vioe Pree and Bes ot of Fila. 
reabl 
OS, 728 Chestnut St., 
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GEORGE PAGE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 





PAGE’S PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


PAGE’S PATENT PORT- 


we CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, GRIST MILLS, SHAFTING AND PULLEYS. 


B. §S. BENSON’S TRACTION ENGINE AND PLOWS, will 
er hour and at less than 25 cts. per acre. NICHOLS, SHEPERD 


rate ~ 10 acres 


low land at the 


&£C0. VIBRATOR THRESHING MACHINES. Send for Catalogue and Price 


List. 








MAKERS OF 


FINE JERSEY BUTTER. 


Ricuazp Goopman Jn., Lenox, Mass, 
A, W. Coexrver, ‘Ed. W. B. Farmer 
} ‘Mitton Macxre, . Am. Jersey Cattle Club. 
iculturist, 
thboro. 


Heway Stewaar, Dairy Ed. Am. 
Epwarp Buanerr, Deerfoot Farm, 


All Use and Recommeng 


: Mid nee 


vite. | hi it fa He 


sf i 


ae at bin bia 3] 


THE FERCUSON 
BUREAU CREAMERY. 


Especially adapted for fine Jersey Dairies, 


It develops the finest favor and color, The butter 
has the best n, and Keeping quality 
© most butter. ses the least ice, and 


la 
Hundreds have discarded deep setters and adopted 
the Bureau. 


DON’T BUY ANY CANS, PANS UK CREAMER, 
or send your milk to the factory, —_ you have sent 
for our dae illustrated circulars and price lists. 


THE FURGUSON M’F’G. CO. Burlington 
Vermont. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES. 


10,000 first-class 2 and 3 year old APPLE TREES, 
in unbroken ae largely Smith, Cider and Ben 


— at eres 
OH TREES, 4 to 6 feet, » $50 pe 
ar Extra strong 1 and 2 year oid A PAR AGUS 


Allthe best STRAWBERRY. PLANTS, new and 
old popular varieties, Manchester, Nigh’s Superb, 
James Vick, ype Tender, Big Bob, etc., etc. 


re 























Large Stock § and Ornamental Trees. Se... 
for Catalogue. S. E. ROGERS & SON, Mt. 
ae 5. J. 

ANIMAL PORTRAITURE 


AND FINE 


Landscape Photography 


, Photographs of Country Residences and Grounds. 
Oteriors, etc, executed in a skillful and artistic 
manner. Family Groups taken at their homes. Par- 
ticular attention given to  [o*emerting merchan- 
for drummers’ use. Daguerreotypes, etc, 
a" and enlarged to. to any size. 
N y Photographs of Live Stock are all made by the 
ew Instantaneous Process. Satisfaction assured. 
Specimens of my productions can be seen at the 
Office of the American Farmer, all letters of in- 
quiry cheerfully answered. 


Cc. 0. BROWN, 
205 EAST MONUMENT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
I have al 
BRAM: so a limited number of choice LIGHT 


A EG 
at last Baltimor: Shee for 18—from prize stock 








PEACH TREES. 


E = repared to make low rates on large lots 
all Trade. THOSE WANTING ose to 
10,000 WILL ye apne te WITH US. 


We have BARTLETT and KIEFFER PEAR, 
CHAMPION and ORANGE UINCE, REED PLUM, 
APPLE and CHERRY TREES, sad SMA LL 
FRUITS in great variety. 


DAVID BAIRD & SON, 
Manalapan, N. J. 








Jersey Red Pigs 
te tanaeet ae Bos which took 
Le tin This hog is 
oumeral grazier, and early 
higher price ocean any other breed. 
T. LOVELOCKE, Gordonsville, Va. 


Cotswold Sheep-For fale 








Thoro agpieed Yearling Rams and Ram Lambs, 
sired b “Baron Thame,” of 23 lb. fleece; 


Baron fey and other fine rams; also — be 
bred the coming season, at reasonable p: 


EDWARD C. LEGG, 


KENT ISLAND, MD. 


Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 








WNypor tin § pure and reliable. Many imitations. 
costing 3 cents a are sold as Cider Vin- 
egar. To guard on, observe that pack- 


ages bear our brands 
Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
68 S GAY STREET. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 














ANDARD. 
Websters has 118,000 Words, 
Bioerap! vi Seco > a New 
io 


G 


ical D 
Btandora s in Gov't Printin 
oe 000 copies in Public 


ice. 

hools. 

e 20 to 1 of any.other porioe. 
didtomekoa tr intelli 


BES — + = 'SCHOLA 


Webster is biontent. Authority in d thet U. at 
Sapreme Court, eee led by the State 
Sup’ts of Schools ‘of 36 States 

-, RARY ? ws 

The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
contains, is believed to be the largest volume 
published. It has 3000 more Words in its vo- 
cabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
The a, is << he ied ose ad- 

tional cost, wit 

PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, 
“The chap improvement. in book- -making that 

been made in a hundred years.” 
G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 








LIGHT STREPEPT, 
TIMORE. 


EEPS IN da) AND a haaag as 


TO ORDER: Vstow Sashes, es, Doors, neo ama: — 
Fone ce Gen Church Work, Blinds Hing ag + ape reas Winds iow “tay ny Boor Fra Frame! 
Paints, Oil. Putty, G See oak 


ts, Sash Cord, Porch Columns, 
hen ine weeks Prices. 


JOSHUA THOMAS & BRO. 


STS AWD 


=" |AGTICUIMEA! a00- Ml Machinery 














— f 
a as : Best, Cheapest, 
7 ad : é and most 
= = Sa Economical En- 
bm | 2: 
O =p 's* gine in the 
F = @ Market 

es «& . 

ca 3 Ae 


STEVEN y EN GINE “AND THRESHER, 
The old standard, and stil) ahead of all competiters. 

KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELF-BENDING HARVESTER. 
A Full Line. of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


ee 
Union Grain and Fertilizer Drilis, Circular Saw Mills 
Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portabie Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Champion Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &. 


ms Sigpoent Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anyching 
wy 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


wo. 5S Light St., Baltimore, Md. 














-|GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &0O. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. 


GILPINW’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


RE prepared, with care, from medical plants; oe ee an, Sant ma: be tee 3 Fm 
A‘: smallest child. nd upon the most delicats intend expec “he pod 


4 ie 
ts eee Ary such diseases as “HEADACH PARALY Ys ’ DY SPE. 
aoNDIC all diseases of a bilions are. 5 - 


evidence can be offered in bs Sem theve Bills 
than = very fact that where their ients are known to family physicians, ey Oe using them in their 








v' Wea the from one of our ieee on physi 
0. D, June 28, 1859.— Dr. Gilpin: After carefully ula of ur Sugar-Coated 
Pil ep ba mp to say that the combination perfect, and com e only remedies I 


origin. I shall take pleasure in recom- 


is 

ever jeved were the proper ones to be diseases ofa 
mending them, not only tomy patients but the entire med: ion. Yours truly, J. M. WISTAR, M.D. 

WESTON W VA., J O18, 1860. Messrs. nts; a @ Oe. its: Pi d b: 1 

, June _ —Gen ease send by express — ve 

dozen Gilpin’s V Liver Pills. I have the most accounts from all who La used them 
believe the day is not far distant when they will ear all Yours, F. M.C ALFANT. 

We could with ent men throughout the country, bu 
prefer to let the Pills in the fu as us ines bay in the one rest gop & ot aa own merit, knowing | that 
wherever they are known their use jown from 


generation to 
GILP’ VEGETASLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all asians fo dvsagglsts and country store 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. "7 wi 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 
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os ns al SuperP osphate, 
“GRAIN GENERATOR.” 


DISSOLVED S. CG: PHOSPHATE, 


{2 to 1S Per Cent. Avaliable Phosphoric Acid. 
DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


We have in stock a ful! lime of the above goods 


WM. DAVISON & CO. ™ ™,wommany stam 


BALTIMORE 














_SLINGLUFF & CO. 
a {187 W. Fania | BALTIMORE. {rect 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


WORKS, 
Leadenhall St, 








We are now ar to the trade the following WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF @OODS, which w 
* guarantee the standard: , 


fully ap 
SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND. BONE, — 
| Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 
SLINGLUFFS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERIOAN BONE ASH, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bane Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 


SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 
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‘aie = Bateher iis 


ARE Refined, Solidified and Tem by an entire- 
ly NEW PROCESS. E fe is warranted to 

hittle Hard-ceasoned H: ory and retain an Bdge 

Sale ce- shave & tanl> Dense wee 66 

Satisfaction. or th - 

or the mone: 

tively be returned. A ple 


mente Post-paid) for $1. Handrede of | @ 
or o 
with Befercaces . Price List, etc 


-» free. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address, 


J. H. GOULD, 
Atwater, Ohio. 














Tone, Touch bch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WELcaaM MNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Wireginia Lands. 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Vs., 


f 
Wire ieee tare | 
Catalogues sent whines saat | 

















|The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


5 — Wels Guano we “ 


STATED ON TH PATASCD RIVE, AT SATALL ANNE ARO 


supervision of Mr, R. W. L. Rasin, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
A 20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 





Peruvian Guang 


Direct from PABELLON DE PICA) the richest de 
93 to 10 


eG GRDE PERN UI 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 MecElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Made Easy 
mnie te 
& Sentor 99 Days Ba Great ot 








Sawin 

















WM. STUART SYMINGTON. 


Symington Bros. & Co,, 


Office, N.E. Cor. Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIQLE FERTILIZERS, 


Qg- Each grade of these fertilizers is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 


represented. 


SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 





THOS, A. SYMINGTON. R, J. Baxzs. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 





R. J. Hotiinesworts. 





SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


PURE NITRATE SODA. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &c, 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 


AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. PURE DISSOLVED 
RAW BONE. PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. STAG 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR 
TOBACCO. 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 36 & 38 8. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 








ENTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 





